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THE journey of THE NORTHWEST 
on Wheels, as described in these 


¥. 55 ra : 
SS 
yp S 
‘ ? 
AS it~ pages, began at Spokane Falis, in 
, Northeastern Washington,and ex- 


tended to Tacoma and Seattle, on Puget Sound, with 
divergences from the direct line of travel to the in- 
teresting six months’ old town of North Yakima and 
to the handsome towns of Walla Walla and Dayton. 
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| article will be written by Mr. Tom Merry, one of 


the brightest and most widely known journalists 
of the Pacific Coast. 





XXX. 
SPOKANE FALLS. 





I suppose every reader of THE NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE knows that Spokane Falls, in Eastern Wash- 
ington, has the greatest water power on the Pacific 
Coast. This power isso enormous that it could run 
all the mills of Minneapolis and still have about 
25,000 horse power to spare. This calculation takes 
the extreme low water mark of the Mississippi at the 
falls of Saint Anthony and of the Spokane River at 
its falls. The Minneapolis water power at the lowest 
stage of the river is 125,000 horse power; that of 
Spokane is nearly 150,000, and at the average stage 
of water it is 215,000. Besides its enormous volume, 
the Spokane power has the decided advantage of be- 
ing separated into three falls and a rapids. A large 
island divides the river below the rapids. The di- 
vided river makes a fall on either side of this island, 
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prosperity, while only seven years ago there were 
scarcely a dozen buildings at the falls of the Spokane 
River, and the railroad only reached it from the 
west in 1881 and from the east in 1883. Nothing in 
human affairs is much more certain than that a con- 
siderable city will arise at this place, and that men 
of middle age who are living here to-day will see the 
population increase to 30,000 or 40,000. The sur- 
rounding country has a variety of resources which go 
to the making of an important commercial and man- 
ufacturing centre. 

The rolling plains to the north, south and west 
produce heavy crops of all the small grains; the 
Coeur d’Alene, Pend d’Oreille and Colville regions 
are rich in stores of precious metals, only scantily 
developed as yet, and the slopes of the neighboring 
mountains are covered with a heavy growth of valu- 
able timber. Thus farming, stock raising, mining 
and lumbering will all combine with the unsur- 
passed manufacturing facilities afforded by the water 


| power of the falls to build up a city. 


Perhaps someone will say that this is what the 
Germans call ‘‘ music of the future.’’ Granted, but 
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Stops were made at Cheney and Sprague, and from 
Cheney an excursion was made to Medical Lake, 
that curious natural bath tub, half a mile long, filled 
with curative water. From Wallula to Walla Walla, 
Dayton and Portland, the journey was over the lines 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
and our hearty thanks are due to Mr. C. H. Prescott, 
the company’s general manager, for the transporta- 
tion of our car and party, and for many courtesies. 
We are also under obligations to Mr. H. S. Rowe, 
the superintendent of the railway division. The 
other portions of the trip were over the lines of the 
Northern Pacific. Here the running arrangements 
were made, under directions from Vice President 
Oakes, by Assistant General Manager Buckley, and 
carried out with efficiency and courtesy by Division 
Superintendents Weymouth and Sprague. From Ta- 
coma to Seattle our-party traveled on one of the fine 
steamers of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany: The artist, stenographer and editor returned 
home from Portland, leaving the business manager, 


Mr. Kane, to arrange for an illustrated article on that | 
city. This article will appear in our November num- | 


ber. It will be the first attempt to present to the 
Eastern public, in a handsome, pictorial manner, 


the many beauties of the Oregon metropolis and its | 


marked business advantages and successes. The 


| greater rapidity. 





VIEW OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


and uniting below it takes a last plunge of about 
eighty feet. The banks of the stream on both the 
main land and the island are admirably adapted for 
mill sites. New as the town is, and it hardly had 
an existence on the maps until about five years ago, 
there are already two flouring mills, one of a capacity 
of five hundred barrels per day, and a third is being 
erected. The water power is also utilized by extensive 
saw mills. When Charles C. Pillsbury, of the great 
Minneapolis milling firm, visited the place two years 
ago, he said: ‘‘ Portland may be a great city, Seattle 
and Tacoma may become great cities, but Spokane 
Falls bas all the advantages which will be sure to 
make it the greatest city in the Northwest before 
many years have elapsed.’’ Mr. Pillsbury spoke 
from the experience of one who had seen Minneapolis 
grow up from a smaller place than Spokane Falls is 
to-day, and with exactly the same conditions for 
prosperity which exist here, viz.: a great wheat belt 
surrounding it, an immense lumber region near at 
hand,and a vast water power for sawing the lumberand 
grinding the wheat. Spokane Falls people are some- 
times impatient that their town does not grow with 
They forget that cities are not 


| made in a single decade. Minneapolis is regarded in 


the East as a marvel of rapid growth, yet it repre- 


| sents more than a quarter of a century of steady 





it is a music which many will hear played before the 
close of the nineteenth century, and if music of the 
present is what is wanted surely there is enough of 
itin the creation of a peculiarly bright and handsome 
town of 3,000 inhabitants, with solid brick business 
blocks, big mills and handsome residences, in 
what was only ten years ago a hunting ground of 
Indian tribes. 

Not enough has been said of the climate of this 
part of Washington Territory. The winters are short 
and mild. Last February, when we in the same 
latitude in Minnesota were in the midst of the rigors 
of an unusually severe season, spring came with 
sunny smiles to the plains and valleys of Eastern 
Washington. March was a delightful month, flow- 
ers blossomed and the farmers plowed their fields. 


| Thanks to the chinook winds, which are the warm 


| 


breathings of the great Pacific Ocean, the winter in 
this region is limited to three months at the longest. 
There are occasional cold snaps when the mercury 
falls below zero, but they never last longer than 
two or three days. The period;when stock must be 
fed is not as long as three months, for the snowfalls 
frequently disappear before the chinooks, so that the 
cattle easily pick up a living on the dry bunch 
grass of the open ranges. A farmer can ask nothing 


better than a climate where he can stop feeding his 
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cattle in February and begin his farming early in | 


March, and where the outdoor working season is pro- 
longed into December. 

Among the new features of development since we 
described and illustrated Spokane Falls a year ago 
we have to note the erection of the new flouring 
mill now in progress, which is to have a eapacity of 
two hundred and fifty barrels per day, and is being 
equipped with all the 
most recent inventions 
in milling machinery, 
two or three new brick 
business blocks, a large 
and substantial college 
building, put up by the 
Catholics as the head- 
quarters of their mission- 
ary operations in all this 
region, a Catholic church 
and a score or more of 
residences of the better 
class. 

The town went 
through a season of 
hard times last year in 
common with all other 
towns whether in the 
East or in the West. 
Business was dull and 
money very scarce. 
This period of depres- 
sion is being fast out- 
grown now, and many 
new enterprises are on 
foot connected with the 
development of the water 
power. A railroad up 
the valley of Hangman’s Creck, through the grain and 
cattle country of Eastern Washington and Western 


Idaho to Farmington, Moscow and Lewiston, is pro- | 


venture to predict that five years will not elapse before 
its construction, nor will much longer time ensue 
before there will be another road running northwest 
from the Falls, through the Big Bend country, to 
the Columbia Riverat Okanagon. Eastern Washing- 
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It will not be built this year, nor next, but I | 
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A. M. CANNON, ESQ., OF SPOKANE FALLS, 


ton, north of the Snake River, is about half as long | 


as the State of Ohio, and the greater part of it is 
composed of rich agricultural and pasture lands. 
So extensive a region must soon demand more rail- 


grain buyer and shipper. In 1854 he went to Chi- 
cago, became a member of the Board of Trade and 
was actively engaged in the grain business. In 1867 
he removed to Kansas City and rana flour mill. He 


road facilities than are furnished by the single east | had previously, in 1858, crossed the plains to the 
| Rocky Mountains to the site of the present city of 


and west trunk line of the Northern Pacific. The new 


roads will be important feeders to the Northern Pa- | 


cific system. Our illustrations of Spokane Falls in 


SPOKANE FALLS— BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 


this number include a new, general view of the place, 
showing in a striking manner the extent and char- 
acter of the water power, two portraits of leading 
citizens, and a few views of conspicuous buildings. 

Anthony M. Cannon, whose portrait we present, 
and who has been peculiarly active and public spir- 
ited in his efforts to build up the place, was born at 
Monmouth, Ill., in 1837. He received a common 
school education. He began his business life as a 
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Denver, when there was only a single log cabin to 
mark the place. 


From Kansas City he went to Los 
Angeles, Cal., and after 
a shert residence there 
established himself in 
Portland, Oregon, as the 
general agent for the 
Howe Sewing Machine 
Company. Hearing re- 
ports of the great water 
power at the falls of the 
Spokane River, he set 
out in 1878 on a journey 
of exploration, accompa- 
nied by John J. Browne. 
They went up the Snake 
River by boat to Almota, 
and then crossed the 
plains to Spokane Falls 
by the way of Colfax. 
At the Falls they found 
six or seven houses and 
about fifty people. A 
few of the more promi- 
nent citizens were al- 
ready on the ground. 
J. N. Glover, Freder- 
ick Post, H. T. Cowley, 
and F. G. Havermale 
had taken up claims 
near the falls. Can- 
non and Browne saw at once the natural advantages 
of the place for the site of a large town. Each took 
up a quarter section of land as near the falls as he 
could, and both of these tracts are now included in 
the townsite. Havermale had aclaim embracing the 
large island and a considerable part of the water 
power. Cannon and Browne were on the point of 
buying him out for $1,800, but for some reason the 
negotiations fell through. Havermale’s claim, in- 
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JOHN J. BROWNE, ESQ., OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
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cluding the lots he has already sold, and those he 
still holds, is probably worth $250,000 to-day. 

Mr. Cannon opened the first general merchandise 
store in the new town, and in the following year, 
1879, established the Bank of Spokane Falls. Atthe 
same time he engaged in lumber operations, putting 
a boom in the river to 





| 
home overlooks the river and the falls, and his 
grounds show to astriking extent what can be donein | 
the way of flower and fruit culture on the rather an- 
inviting gravelly soil of the place. He has an orchard 
of apple, plum, pear and cherry trees, a flourishing 
vineyard and vegetable garden, where the flowers | 


| well-secured loans in the city and vicinity to Mr. I. 


S. Kaufman, real estate dealer, whose office is in 
Moore’s block. He has had many years’ experience 
in the handling of properties here, and has always 
been regarded as a conservative and safe man to 
deal with. His reliability is unquestioned. A large 

land owner himself and 





catch the logs which he 
cut onits banks, around 
theshores of Lake Coeur 
d’ Alene, and the rivers 
running into that beau- 
tifal sheet of water. In 
all movements for the 
advancement of Spo- 
kane Falls Mr. Cannon 
has taken a leading 
part. He is president ne STS 
of the Board of Trade m 5 
and president of the os: 
bank he founded. His 
residence — the subject 
of one of our illustra- 
tions—is one of the 
handsomest private 
houses in Eastern 
Washington. Hislum- 
bering and saw mill 
operations, which have 
grown more and more 





extensive, are now 
carried on by a stock 
company in which he 
is the principal stock- 
holder. Mr. Cannon is 
a man of indomitable 
energy and industry. He is liberal and hospitable, 
and likes to see other people prosper as well as him- 
self; in fact his way of getting on in the world seems 
to be by giving a helping hand to others as well as 
by looking after his own affairs. 

John J. Browne, the leading lawyer of Spokane 
Falls, was born at Greenville, Darke County, Ohio, 
in 1833, of New York stock. He was educated in Wa- 
bash College, Indiana, 
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BROWNE’S BLOCK, SPOKANE FALLS. 


' of Eastern gardens grow to remarkable size and per- 


fection on his lawns and on the borders of his garden 
walks. Asa lawyer, Mr. Browne’s practice extends 
over the whole of Eastern Washington. In all move- 
ments for the growth of the town and the settlement 
of the great areas and rich new country tributary to 
it he takes a prominent part. 












having a clientage 
which embraces men 
from all parts of the 
United States, who, 
through him, have en- 
tered into large opera- 
tions in the West, has 
given him a prestige 
enjoyed by few. He 
makes a specialty of 
looking after property 
and making loans for 
non-residents. He has 
the confidence of the 
moneyed men of Spo- 
kane Falls, who place 
reliance on his judg- 
ment and care in mak- 
ing investments in real 
estate. His experience 
in handling properties 
in this vicinity has been 
so varied that he has 
gained a knowledge of 
values which few pos- 
sess, and he is thus 
fitted to give advice to 
those who cannot visit 
this locality in person. 
He gives personal attention to correspondence. Capi- 
talists who are looking to the Pacific Northwest coun- 
try for investments would do well to communicate 
with him. Mr. Kaufman has a large list of property 
on his books for sale which embraces many bargains. 








In this number will be found an engraving of a 
substantial block erected in Spokane Falls by the 
enterprising firm of J. 
N. Squier & Co. They 





and afterwards at the 
University of Michigan, 
he studied in the law 
school of that institu- 
tion, returning to prac- 
tice first at Goshen, 
Ind., and later in Os- 
wego, Kansas, to which 
place he removed in 
1868. The western 
fever seized him in 1874 
and he started for the 
Pacific Coast with in- 
tent of settling in Cali- 
fornia, but was influ- 
enced by acquaintances 
he made on the way to 
change his purpose and 
go to Portland, Oregon, 
where he lived for four 
years, being a portion 
’ of the time superintend- 
ent of public schools. 
In 1878, in company 
with his friend Mr. 
Cannon, he came to 
Spokane Falls, where 
he engaged in the prac- 
tice of law, taking up 
a homestead claim and pursuing other real estate 
business, believing from the start that he would live 
to see a large manufacturing city grow up at the 
Falls. His faith is being rapidly justified by events. 
The little capital of two or three thousand dollars 
which he brought with him has grown in volume 
until he is now the largest taxpayer in Eastern 
Washington. Two years ago Mr. Browne built one 
His 





of the finest brick business blocks in the place. 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOCK, SPOKANE FALLS, 


SPOKANE FALLS BUSINESS NOTES. 


Or INTEREST TO OUR EASTERN READERS.— We 
often receive letters of inquiry from Eastern capital- 
ists regarding investments in property in the Pacific 
Northwest and also in regard to the chances of mak- 
ing safe loans at good rates of interest. We take 
pleasure‘in referring such readers as wish information 

about Spokane Falls real estate and the placing of 








are one of the leading 
firms of the place and 
have done much toward 
improving their town. 
Their business is large 
and is constantly grow- 
ing. They are enter- 
prising citizens and 
never stand back when 
the interests of Spokane 
Falls are to be ad- 
‘ vanced. 





W. C. GRAY, the pro- 
prietor of the California 
House at Spokane Falls, 
has, by his general good 
management, made his 
hotel the leading one 
of the place. Heis the 
owner of the property 
and is constantly im- 
provingit. Hekeepsa 
first-class house, finely 
furnished, and excel- 
lent table service. Free 
bus to and from the 
trains. Rates one dollar 





CHENEY AND MEDICAL LAKE. 





Cheney, the county seat of Spokane County, is a 
pleasant town in the woods, on the borders of the fer- 
tile, rolling bunch-grass farming country. It was 

| named in honor of Benjamin P. Cheney, of Boston, one 
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of the oldest directors of the 
Company. He reciprocated the compliment by present- 
ing the town with $10,000 for the erection of a school 
building. The Cheney Academy, with its white 
walls, standing on the crest of a hill overlooking the 
town, forms the most conspic- 
uous object in the place. At 
present the academy is used 
as a public school for all grades 
of pupils, but the intention of 
the trustees is to make it an 
institution for higher aca- 
demic study as soon as the 
town shall erect a school 
building for ordinary common 
school purposes. Cheney is 
the most important grain mar- 
ket in Eastern Washington 
north of Snake River; about 
50,000 bushels of wheat were 
handled here last year, and 
this year the receipts are ex- 
pected to reach 100,000 bush- 
els; yet the grain country 
tributary to the place is only 
just beginning to be devel- 
oped. Nowhere have I seen 
more magnificent crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye 
than were growing in June 
within one or two hours’ drive 
of the place. This volcanic 
soil seems to be peculiarly 
adapted for the production of 
all the small grains. Travel- 
ers over the Northern Pacific 
see almost nothing of the grain 
belt of Eastern Washington. 
The railroad runs through a 
strip of timber land for about 
fifty miles and then makes its 
way westward through deep 
depressions, khown as coulees. The farming coun- 
try lies north and south of the rather uninviting 
timber belt and beyond the high hills which shut in 
the coulees. Doubtless hundreds of people have 
gone through Eastern Washington on the cars and 
returned to the East with the belief that all they 
had heard of the rich farming 
country of this region was a 
fiction invented by the rail- 
road company for the decep- 
tion of emigrants. If these 
people had left the road at 
Spokane Falls, or Cheney, or 
Sprague, and driven a few 
miles north or south of the 
line, they would have been 
astonished at the enormous 
crops of grain raised on the 
hilly prairies. I speak of this 
country from personal knowl- 
edge, having made long jour- 
neys through it in former 
years, on stages and buck- 
boards, stopping at the set- 
tlers’ houses and hearing their 
reports of the favorable cli- 
mate and the exceeding rich- 
ness of the soil. 

To return to Cheney. Its 
trade in wheat brings it a cor- 
responding trade in agricultu- 
ral implements, and in all 
sorts of goods and farmers’ 
supplies. Its tributary coun- 
try from which it buys grain and to which its mer- 
chants sell goods embraces a region about one hun- 
dred miles wide, sparsely settled as yet but attract- 
ing a steady stream of emigration. The town has 
not yet been visited by the beneficial fire which 
usually consumes the original cheap structures of 





Northern Pacific Railroad | 


new towns and opens the way for the erection of | 
brick blocks. The merchants are therefore doing | 
business in the rather insignificant wooden build- 

ings they first erected, so that the principal streets | 


{ do not make a fair showing for the volume of busi- 
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SPOKANE FALLS,— RESIDENCE OF A, M, CANNON, ESQ. 


ness actually transacted in them. The special need | 
of the town is a bank. Such an institution existed | 
until a year ago, but it was of a wild cat variety and 
the cashier ran away with the deposits. Nowhere | 
in the Northwest is there as good an opening for the | 
establishment of a sound bank as here in Cheney. | 





SPOKANE FALLS,— PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE, 


The capital at the start should be $50,000 to $75,000 
and it could profitably be doubled within two or 
three years, The merchants and farmers could give 
the bank ample support from the start, but they 
would want good assurances of its honesty and sta- 
bility before giving it their confidence. 


| page. 












For information about the opportunities for settle- 
ment in the farming country near Cheney our readers 
should address the real estate firm of Percival & 
Andrus, whose advertisement appears on another 
The leading mercantile house is that of M. 
Kaminsky & Son. The prin- 
cipal hotel isthe Oakes House, 
of which we give a picture. 
It is named in honor of 
Thomas F. Oakes, the vice 
president and general mana- 
ger of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

Cheney is the point of de- 
parture from the railroad for 
that big natural bath tub of 
mineral water known as Medi- 
cal Lake. The distance to 
the lake is about eight miles, 
and a daily stage carries pas- 
sengers for one dollar fare. 
Mr. Passmore’s sketch shows 
how the lake looks. It is 
about a mile long and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, and has 
bold, pine-covered shores, 
where great granite rocks 
crop out from the soil. A 
village of the same name 
stands on the eastern shore. 
The western shore is given 
up to camp meeting grounds 
and the cottages and tents 
of summer residents. In an 
article published in THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE last 
summer I gave a full account 
of the remarkable curative 
properties of the water in this 
lake. For rheumatism and 
skin diseases it is almost a 
specific. People who have 
been helpless for months from rheumatism are en- 
tirely cured by a fortnight’s treatment of baths and 
rubbing. The lake is constantly attracting more 
attention and the number of visitors increase year 
by year, although no attempt has been made to ad- 
vertise the place, and the hotel accommodations are 
very scanty. A good hotel, 
costing $25,000 or $30,000, 
with a bathing establishment 
attached, would be a paying 
investment from the start, and 
would bring to its owner a 
sure income and a comfortable 
fortune. Such a hotel should 
stand on the bank of the lake, 
and have broad piazzas, where 
invalids and pleasure seekers 
could sit at their ease and en- 
joy themselves with the boat- 
ing and bathing scenes. The 
twosmall hotels now at Medi- 
cal Lake are flere country 
taverns and are overwhelmed 
withcustom. Thelake water 
is evaporated and a white salt 
produced, which is widely 
sold asa medicine. There is 
also a soap-making establish- 
ment which uses the lake 
water and turns out several 
kinds of laundry and toilet 
soaps, having peculiarly 
strong detergent properties. 
Up to this time the lake is lit- 
tle more than a local resort, to which invalids go from 
the surrounding country, and whither pleasure seek- 
ers from Cheney and Spokane Falls repair on Sun- 
days and holidays for bathing and picnicking. It 
cannot be long, however, before the increasing fame 
of the place shall develop it into a far western Sara- 
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who desire 
knowledge of 
the resources 








SPOKANE FALLS.—GONZAGA COLLEGE, 


toga. The brown, soapy 
waters of the lake do actually 
produce remarkable cures, and 
this fact, attested by thou- 
sands, cannot fail to bring a 
constantly increasing throng 
of visitors. Nowhere else in 
the United States has Nature 
provided a tank of medicine a 
mile long and eighty feet deep, 
free and open for the use of all 
comers, 

Among our illustrations in 
this number is a picture of the 
new dwelling of the first dis- 
coverer of the properties of the 
Medical Lake water— An- 
thony Le Fevre, a French- 
man, who settled near the lake 
and began to raise sheep and 
grain. He had entirely lost 
the use of his right arm from 
rheumatism. He found that 
sheep dipped in the lake were cured at once of the 
scab. There is no relation between scab and rheu- 
matism, but it occurred to him one day that he 
would try the effect of soaking his helpless arm in 
the lake water. The effect was marvelous — he was 
entirely cured, and the report of his recovery brought 
others to try the virtues of the waters. Mr. Le Fevre 
has prospered as a farmer, his fields of grain are a de- 
light to the eye, and his big garden of vegetables, 
flowers and fruit trees attracts many visitors. From 
the little log cabin in which he built up his success 
as a farmer and stock raiser he is about to move into 
the handsome brick house, shown in our illustration. 
What has been done on the soil of Eastern Wash- 
ington by him any industrious, thrifty farmer can do- 

CHENEY BUSINESS NOTES. 

M. KAMINSKY & Son. of Cheney, Wash. Ter., 
are the liveliest ‘‘rustlers”’ in the Territory. They 
have a mercantile house at Gervais, Ore., one at Da- 
venport, Wash. Ter., and one at Cheney, Wash. Ter. 
They are wholesale and retail dealers in general 
merchandise, embracing every article of use or value 
to the miner, farmer, stockman, railroader, lumber- 
man, fisherman, hunter, mechanic, or tradesman. 
They are recognized throughout the Territory as live, 
honest traders, doing everything in their power to 
build up the country, always helping to develop new 
sections, aiding the settler, and giving substantial 
assistance and reliable information to immigrants 


SPOKANE FALLS, 





and develop- 
ments of the 
country. 
Their motto 
is: ‘“We build 
our business 
up by mark- 
ing our prices 
down.”’ 





House, in 
Cheney, is 
one of the 
leading ho- 
tels of the 





superior in- 
ducements to 
com mercial 
men, farmers, 
railroad men, 
stock men, 





THE Oakes | 


The rooms of the house are large, well ventilated 
and finely furnished. Hot and cold water baths free 
to guests. The table is always furnished with the 
best the market affords. A theatre hall has lately 
been added, also a neat billiard hall for the amuse- 
ment of guests and the public. The ladies’ parlor is 
elegantly furnished and supplied with a fine Weber 


piano. Cheney is only eight miles distant from 


| Medical Lake and is a favorite stopping place for 





Northwest | 
and offers | 


| tourists going to and from the lake, many of whom 


prefer to make their headquarters at the Oakes and 
take the trip out to the lake in carriages or the local 
stages at such times as they desire. Mr. M.C. Mur- 
tagh is the proprietor. 


XXXII. 
SPRAGUE AND THE BIG BEND 
COUNTRY. 





When Gen. Sprague, of Tacoma, was managing the 
western divisions of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


| it was determined to make a new town that should 


bear his name and be the location of the company’s 


| car building and repair shops for that portion of the 
| line beginning at Wallula Junction and extending 


miners, or | 


permanent 
toarders. 


-THE CALIFORNIA LOUSE, 








| up into the forests of Montana. 


For some mysteri- 
ous reason a peculiarly unattractive townsite was 
chosen in a narrow valley, sultry and desolate and 
hemmed in by black ledges of volcanic rock. Only 
four miles distant is a lake seven miles long, the 
sloping banks of which would 
have afforded a pleasant loca- 
tion for the town. When the 
shops were built, in 1880, 
Sprague came into existence 
at a bound. Two or three 
hundred men were employed 
in the shops and, with their 
families and the trades-people 
they supported, about a thou- 
sand people were soon quar- 
tered in the place, living in lit- 
tle temporary-lodking houses. 
The stores were cheap, hastily 
constructed structures, one 
story high. There were no 
farmers at the time in the 
neighboring country. During 
the past two years settlers have 
been coming in rapidly, tak- 
ing up the rich bunch-grass 
lands and raising grain and 
stock. The rolling plains 
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prove to be excellent for general farming, combined 
with raising cattle and horses. An agricultural re- 


gion a hundred miles in width is now tributary to | 


Sprague. It is very sparsely occupied at present, 
but it is steadily filling up. Heretofore the draw- 
back has been the want of a market for wheat, bat 
this year the Northern Pacific Elevator Company has 
put up elevators and warehouses at Sprague, Cheney 
and Spokane Falls, and 


about three miles from the old and now totally de- | 
funct town of Ainsworth, at the crossing of Snake | 


River. Pasco killed Ainsworth, which, during the 
construction of the great bridge, was a lively place, 
with a dozen saloons, a few stores and two hotels. 
Now its inhabitants consist of a single family. 


Once across the Columbia a mixed train, with the 
little red car of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE at its 


| tail, pulls out. into a desolate country of dust and 


| 


Most | 


of the people have betaken themselves, with their | 
buildings, to the new town. 


Pasco cannot boast of 





pays a fair price for all 
the grain offered. The 
farmers in Eastern 
Washington are greatly 
pleased at this opening 
of a cash market for 
their chief product. 
One man told me that 
when his neighbors 
heard that they could 
sell all the wheat they 
could raise this year 
they were so delighted 
that they acted like a 
party of school boys let 
loose for a holiday. 
With the advent of 
the farmers Sprague as- 
sumed another charac- 
ter and took a fresh 
start. It is now anag- 








ricultural trade centre, 
and makes a show of 
wagons, reapers and 
plows. 


ulation has increased to 1,500; brick blocks are’going | 


The number of stores has doubled; the pop- | 


up; people are building dwellings to live in and not | 


to camp in merely for a few years. The new county 
of Lincoln has been formed, with Sprague as the 
county seat. A neatly-printed and well-edited news- 
paper, the Journal, has been established. Nobody has 
yet set out shade trees or made a flower garden, but 
these signs of taste and permanency will come soon. 

A large part of the Big Bend 
country, lying north of the 
railroad, is most conveniently 
reached from Sprague. This 
region is the goal of most of 
the immigrants arriving in 
Eastern Washington this year. 
In it there is still plenty of 
good Government land for 
homesteading, —land that will 
produce thirty-five bushels of 
wheat to the acre,—land 
which in its natural state is 
covered with bunch grass 
growing three feet high. The 
Big Bend country is a great 
prairie, with occasional strips 
and groves of timber. Here 
and there occur patches of 
“*seab land,’’ where the vol- 
canic rocks crop out. Such 
land can be used for grazing 
but is valueless for crops. The 
good land has a deep, brown, 
mellow soil, easily tilled after 
it is once broken. The region 
is fairly well watered by Crab 
Creek and its tributaries, and bystreams flowing into 
the Spokane and Culumbia rivers. The climate is 
good, and now that there is a market opened for 
wheat to go to Duluth, and for cattle to stock the 


VIEW OF MEDICAL LAKE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


natural attractions. 
there is not a single tree and not even ‘‘the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.’’ Nevertheless it is 
a town with a future. The sage-brush land, dry and 
unproductive as it looks, will raise wheat and corn. 
This has been demonstrated this year at several points 
in the neighborhood along the Columbia River. 
Capt. Gray, of the transfer steamer Frederick Billings, 


| which ferries the trains across the river on their way 


LOE ADAM 


MH i 


Montana ranges, the Big Bend country is as desir- | 


able a region for new settlers as can be found any- 
where in the United States. 


XXXIII. 
NORTH YAKIMA AND THE CASCADE 
BRANCH. 





MEDICAL LAKE.— RESIDENCE OF ANDREW LE FEVRE, ESQ. 


| up to North Yakima, showed me stalks of torn raised 


on his farm near Pasco that were over nine feet high 
and had large and solid ears. This corn was raised, 
not on the low land close to the river, but on the 
ridge half a mile back from the stream. From the 


| 
! 





It stands in the desert where | 


| town of the whole Lower Yakima country. 





pilot house of the boat, as we were pushing across | 


| the broad, swift, blue current, I could see on other 
It will | 


farms fine fields of wheat, oats and barley. 


not be long before the Columbia, from the mouth | 
of Snake River up as far as Priests Rapids, will be lined | 


with farms. The farmers will raise grain and fruits 


The Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific leaves | and have cattle running on the open ranges. Steam- 


the main line at Pasco, a new town in the sage brush | boats will take their produce from their doors. 





sage brush, void of life save the wild life of coyotes 

and sage hens. The landscape, hazy with heat, 

shows nothing beyond the plains but mountains 

equally desolate. When we reach the Yakima River, 

which seems to be in a hurry to get through so 

dreary a region as soon 
as possible, its copious, 

cool flood suggests the 
possibility of irrigating 
the broad expanses of 
valley land and con- 
verting them into fields, 
gardens and orchards. 
At Prossers Falls there 
is a little settlement, 
trading with what is 
known as the Horse 
Heaven country, a re- 
gion of grass and springs 
lying south of a low 
mountain range.  lit- 
tle further on up the 
Yakima we traverse a 
belt of green country 
covered with high grass 
and relieved from the 
appearance of vacancy 
by the occasional house 
and fields of an Indian 
farmer, and the pres- 
ence of numerous herds of cattle. This oasis belongs 
to the Simcoe Indian reservation. Not one acre in 
ten of the fertile land is used by the Indians; but the 
white man is of course excluded. 

The train runs through Union Gap, hugging the 
river closely, and passes, without stopping, the town of 
old Yakima, or all there is left of it. This deserted vil- 
lage was once called Yakima City and was the market 
It did not 
like the railroad, and the rail- 
road in turn had no affection 
for it. It made a noise about 
having the railroad’s land 
grant forfeited. The railroad 
objected to the big swamp be- 
fore its front door and the 
steep mountain in front of its 
back door. Said the railroad, 
‘This is no place for a good 
big town, anyhow. We are 
going to make a new town four 
miles up the valley, where we 
can get plenty of water from 
the Nachess River, and where 
it is healthy and there isroom 
for growth. If you folks will 
come we’ll give you lots and 
haul your buildings for you.’’ 
The truth is their buildings 
did notamountto much. The 
stores and dwellings were one- 
story wooden affairs. There 
was a court house, however, 
a school house and two or 
three churches. The railroad 
offered to move the churches 
and the school house.. What it could not do was 
to move the big poplar trees, the grassy yards and 
the shrubbery. 

The wise ones in old Yakima accepted the rail- 
road’s offer and early in the spring a long procession 
of buildings began to traverse the sage-brush plain, 
bound for the new town. The procession has not 








yet ceased moving. Occasionally a straggler build- 
ing moves along the now well-beaten road. In the 
old town there is little left save the public buildings 
and two or three residences which stay because of 
the attractive grounds around them. The railroad, 
| through its land department, acted with praiseworthy 





$ 








liberality towards the town it had thus created. Itdug 
a big irrigating ditch to supply all present and future 
needs and conducted the water through small ditches 
on both sides of the streets. Then it set out 2,500 
The 
roots of the trees are kept moist from the ditches and 
Thus the frame- 


shade trees, having first graded the streets. 


they are making rapid growth. 
work of a model town was es- 
tablished. Water pipes will 
be laid for house supply and 
fire protection. With abund- 
ance of water and with the 
long, sunny summers of this 
Yakima Valley, vegetation 
will grow with wonderful 
rapidity. In two or three 
years North Yakima will bea 
town of foliage, fruits and 
flowers, like Walla Walla or 
Salt Lake City. The soil is 
astonishingly productive 
under the combined influ- 
ences of moisture and sun- 
shine. 

There are now about 1,200 
people in North Yakima, 
nearly twice as many as lived 
in the old town. For the most 
part the buildings are cheap 
and of an obviously temporary 
character. 


fortable. 
in the continued growth of the place. 


flouring mill; every branch of retail trade is well 


represented —in short a fully equipped town has 
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VIEW OF NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


sprung up in what was but a few months ago an un- 
redeemed desert. Hopes are entertained that the 
place will be made the State capital when Washing- 
ton is admitted to the Union. Its central location 
on what will be the great east and west trunk road 
from Puget Sound to the interior makes these hopes 
appear reasonable. If convenience of geographical 
position is considered in the establishment of the fu- 
ture capital it must be placed somewhere in the Ya- 
kima Valley, and the prize will be sure to go either 
to North Yakima or to Ellensburg, the only two con- 
siderable towns in the valley. 


There are two hotels of some size, how- 
ever, a brick business block, another under construc- 
tion, and many of the dwellings are tasteful and com- 
Three weekly newspapers contend for a 
patronage hardly sufficient for two, with firm faith 
A bank has 
moved up from old Yakima; there will soon be a 











| shrubs grow in profusion. 


Let it not be understood from what I have said of 
the desert-like appearance of the site of the new town 
that the country round about is equally a region of 


THE icarsainisichudeumsiall sanbeceuaneantion veepesienenictimane 


and of Nature’s bountiful efforts. 


dust and sage brush. Along the Yakima, and in the | 


tributary valleys of the Nachess, the Attanam and 
the Cowychee, where irrigation is inexpensive, there 
are hundreds of highly productive farms, yielding 


OAKES HOUSE, CHENEY. 


heavy crops of Indian corn, wheat, oats and barley, and 
having fields of timothy and alfalfa. Peaches, plums, 
apples and apricots flourish. Hops are also raised in 
constantly increasing quantity. The land is very 
mellow and cultivation is easy. It takes but little 
time to make a handsome farm out of the sage-brush 
land when water is brought upon it. Asan example 


of what can be done with a little work and a small | 


ditch, Mr. Navarre, a lawyer in North Yakima, 


HY 
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showed me his place, about a mile from town. 


three years ago. A more uninviting bit of soil than 
this tract was at the time could hardly be discovered. 
There was not a green thing on it save the sage 
brush. 
farm as a reasonable man need wish to own. 
comfortable white house is completely embowered in 
the shade of locusts, poplars and maples. Grass and 


He | 
| found a forty-acre tract of Government land vacant 


| family on forty acres in the Yakima Valley. 





round range couutry. 


| snow storm covering up the dried grass. 
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been spent on the place. It is mainly the result of 
what work its owner could find time to do himself, 
I asked Mr. Na- 
varre if a farmer could make a good living for his 
ss Yes, 
and save five hundred dollars a year,’ he replied. 
Further development of the system of valleys 
known under the genera] 
name of the Yakima country 
depends upon the construction 
of more ditches to use the 
abundant and never-failing 
water of the streams. The 
great need is of large ditches 
to furnish water for annual 
rentals to farmers. Many 
thousands of as fertile acres 
as the sun shines upon can 
be redeemed at very moderate 
expense. Here is an attrac- 
tive field for the secure and 
profitable investment of capi- 
tal. To settlers coming into 
the Yakima country I would 
say, combine stock raising 
with small farming. On the 
hills there will always be 
plenty of open bunch-grass 
range. This is not, however, 
like Montana —an all the year 
Feed enough for two months 
should be put up. Some years the cattle run out all 
winter, but there is always the liability of a heavy 
It does not 
pay to take the risk of winter losses when they can 
be avoided by a moderate provision of hay or alfalfa, 
All experienced farmers will see without further ex- 
planation that mixed farming and stock raising must 
be profitable where the irrigated land yields nearly 
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double the average crops of the Eastern states, and 
where cattle fatten on free pastures ten months of the 
year. It will not be many years, now that the re- 
gion is traversed by a railroad, before the Yakima 





(A town six months old.) 


| Valley and its lateral valleys will be densely settled 


Now it is as pretty and home-like a little 
The | 


white clover make a thick turf in the spacious | 


grounds, and berry bushes, flowers and ornamental 
Very little money has 





by a prosperous community. North Yakima will 
then be a green and blossoming town os 10,000 in- 
habitants. 

The track of the Cascade branch has now reached 
the Nachess River, a short distance beyond North 
‘akima, and the grading is so far advanced that the 
road will be in Ellensburg next winter. Next sea- 
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son it will be completed to the mountains on both 
sides. 


XXXIV. 
SPECIMENS FROM HEPPNER, OREGON. 


Heppner is a little town at the forks of Willow 
Creek, in the midst of the sheep ranches of Eastern 
Oregon. It possesses a remarkably bright news- 
paper, the Gazette, conducted by a man of genius 
who makes the most of the humors, oddities and 
rough points of frontier life. When THE Norru- 
WEST MAGAZINE car reached Walla Walla a box was 
received from Editor Redington, of the Gazette, con- 
taining a curious assortment of specimens of the prod- 
ucts of the Heppner country. The character of 
these contributions to our traveling museum may 
best be gathered from a few of the descriptive labels 
on the envelopes: 

This is a Heppner Sunflower. If the seasons were longer, and 


the plant changed its nature, it would make fine timber. It 
now makes a fine grove for chickens to lay (or lie) under. 





This is some Heppner Hills gum. I have gathered enough of 
it in a day to last a school girl an hour. There is enough of it 
in the Western Spur of the Blue Mountains to supply all the 
girls’ seminaries in Rhode Island. The Western Spur of the B. 
M. is eighteen miles from Heppner, but it is Heppner gum all 
the same. 


This is a piece of Portable Prairie Dog Sausage, made by Big 
Mouth Joe’s outfit of Heppner Hills Indians. The sweetening 
properties are derived from the sugary parts of Grant County 
crickets. This piece has never, been eaten. 


This is a specimen of Heppner Hills Rock. If the scales are 


correct it ought to go about 2,200 to the ton. 


This is Mint. They say it is fine to thicken Juleps with. I 
never tried it that way; always thought I’d like to. 


This is a specimen of very rich Heppner Quartz. It hasbeen 
in Heppner about two years. It was sent to me by my old 
miner friend Hugh McQuaid. When I visited his claim after- 
wards I hunted around his camp and arrastra for two days, but 
could find no such another specimen. Because there were no 
more such specimens there. Friend McQuaid’s ledge is near 
Susanville. Susanville is southeast from Heppner. I once 
soaked this specimen at Holmes’ drug store, Walla Walla, for a 
bottle ofsyrup of figs. The reason I now live to tell the tale is 
that I did not finish the bottle. 


This isa scrap of Hardtack. It has lived in the Heppner 
Hills several years. In 1877 it was issued by Gen. Howard’s 





hues of green and gold, its rows of stately poplars, its 
comfortable farm houses embowered in foliage, and 
last and best of all its pleasant, shady, blossoming 
town. Is there anywhere a prettier country than the 
slopes of the Blue Mountains and the rolling plains 
that lie at their feet. It makes a great impression of 
fruitfulness and comfort, all the stronger because of 
the contrast with the wastes of sage brush and sand 
which you must traverse to reach it. At this season 
of the year (July) the colors in the landscape are of 
surprising richness and beauty. The whole country 
seems covered with a patchwork quilt of many shades. 
These colors are produced by the wheat and barley 
in different stages of growth. All the grain does not 
ripen at one time as in Eastern farming districts; in 
fact the season of sowing depends very much on the 
convenience of the farmer and may be any time be- 
tween July and November. If his grain is all ready 
and he expects to be busy at the usual sowing time 
in October, he may drill in his wheat in midsum- 
mer, knowing that it will not sprout in the dry soil 
until the fall rains come. Some wheat is sown in 
February, some in March and some even as late as 











This is a Heppner Hills specimen of (2). It was origi- 
nally stolen from the mineral cabinet of Col. F. J. Parker, at 
Walla Walla. Where he stole it from, I do not know. 


This is part of a vine with a high-sounding name, which Mr. 
Morrow bought from an Eastern nursery-sharp. Mr. M. now 
knows that he could get barrels of it growing wild along the 
creeks near Heppner. 


Here we have a specimen of Heppner Jerked Elk Meat. Its 
owner was shot near Desolation Lake, in the Blue Mountains, 
in 1881. The 45-cal. Government cartridge was used. The meat 
is a product of the Heppner Hills on account of four years’ res- 
idence, and because Desolation Lake is gnly seventy-five miles 
from Heppner and is not down on the maps. 


This sack was intended for the native Heppner Hills Bunch 
Grass. But I have none of it handy. Sitting on a campaign 
soap box in the Gazette print-shop I can see plenty of bunch 
grass on the hill back of the Morrow county jail, but I have no 
time to gather any, for I have a lot of dead long primer to dis- 
tribute right away. 


This is some Heppner Hills Wheat. If it was only a good 
deal thicker on the ground it might go eighty bushels to the 
acre. It is too thin. 


This is a Heppner Poplar Leaf. The tree has only been 
nursed eight years and the leaf shows what irrigation and cul- 
tivation willdo. It might: be added that the tree originally 
came from Walla Walla. But Walla W. is only one hundred 
miles from Heppner. 


This is Pigweed. Very ordinary,common Pigweed. When 
taken young it is good for greens. This specimen was raised 
in the Heppner Hills, without irrigation or cultivation. The 
plant is copiously referred to in the one hundred and ninth vol- 
ume of the Smithsonian Institute Reports. Page and paragraph 
forgotten. 
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Commissary while the command was‘on the Yellowstone, seven 
miles below the lake. This scrap became lost in the lining of a 
scout’s blouse, and remained there undiscovered during many a 
day when the scout had no rations whatever. When finally 
rescued from its perilous position it was preserved for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake. It stayed with the scout when all other grub 
had left him. 


In this envelope the intention was to put some spetimens of 
Beanweed. But there is no Beanweed within the reach of the 
specimen-sharp who is getting up this collection. The Bean- 
weed lives to a good old age in the Heppner Hills, and it gener- 
ally grows where the dirt is rich and productive. Some fastid- 
ious sharps prefer to call it Lupine or Dial Plant. But Bean- 
weed is good enough in the Heppner Hills. 


A few days later Mr. Redington supplemented his 
contributions with a handsome pair of elk antlers, 
saying in the letter notifying us of their shipment: 
‘*They may come handy to nail up in your car and 
hang your wet breeches on in case any of THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE force go prospecting around through 
the webfoot underbrush on dewy mornings in leafy 
June.”’ 


XXXYV. 
WALLA WALLA. 





How delightful it is to leave the desert of the Col- 
umbia River behind and to come into the fair and 
fertile Walla Walla country, with its orchards laden 
with fruit, its cold streams dashing down from the 
Blue Mountains, its far-reaching grain fields of all 














June. Thus it comes that the landscapes are all 
checkered over in summer time with light green and 
dark green patches, and with patches of every shade 
of golden color. The loveliness of this color effect is 
indescribable, heightened as it is by the clumps of 
orchards and long rows of Lombardy poplars. 

The Walla Walla country reminds me very much 
of Eastern France, as you approach the Vosges, trav- 
eling towards the Rhine from-Paris. There is the same 
appearance of careful cultivation, the same rows of 
poplars by the streams and along the roadsides, the 
same blue mountain line on the horizon; and as for 
the farm houses they are so hidden in foliage that 
you cannot see that they are wooden buildings in- 
stead of the substantial brick and stone structures of 
continental Europe. This strip of country lying at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains and running far up 
their sides is a wonderful wheat garden, unsurpassed 
for beauty and productiveness anywhere in the United 
States. There seems to be in the volcanic soil just 
the right ingredients of silicates and alkali to favor 
the growth of the small grains, and especially of 
wheat and barley. A harvest of over forty bushels 
to the acre is not at all uncommon, and twenty-five 
bushels are considered a very moderate yield. The 
ground is very mellow and easily tilled. The only 
fault to be found with it is that in the long, dry sea- 
son of summer it makes such dusty roads that travel 
is rather uncomfortable. If wheat brought the same 
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raising it at fifty cents a bushel. 
fifty they grumble. 



































make timber for fuel and fencing at moderate 
cost. The bunch-grass ranges afford excellent 


their distance from the world’s great markets and 
the high rates of transportation the farmersTof the 





plain of. This a land of flowers as well as of fruits 
and grain. All our common garden flowers of the 
East grow here to remarkable size and perfection. 
Pinks and petunias grow as tall as a man’s waist. 
The hollyhocks actually reach up to the second- 
story windows of the houses. The hollyhock ap- 
pears to be the favorite flower here; you see it in 
all the door-yards. Its great flowers and many 
colors make a brilliant show. Walla Walla has 
not grown since I first visited it three years ago. 
It is comfortably prosperous, but has not increased 
its population. 

I asked one of the editors what the grievance ot 
the town was, remarking that every town seemed 
to have a grievance, and he replied that Walla 
Walla’s grievance was that it had too many rich 
men, who were satisfied to get one and a half to 
two per cent a month by loaning their money, and 
were not willing to invest it in any industries that 
would develop the place. These men, he explained, 
made their fortunes by getting possession of land 
at an early day and holding on to it until it became 
very valuable — they lacked enterprise and public 
spirit, and were content to let things run on in the 
old ruts as long as they were getting a high inter- 
est on their loans. If not a growing place just at 
present Walla Walla is beyond question an attrac- 
tive place, and the time will come when it will 
take a fresh start. It greatly needs the completion 
of a little link of railroad of only seven miles which 
will give it an outlet tothe east by way of the Ore- 
gon Short Line and secure it the trade of the mining 
and stock raising districts in Eastern Oregon ; it 
would also be much benefited by the completion of 
the proposed road from Dayton to Pataha, which 
will open a new section of rich wheat country, and 
by a more direct connection with the region north 
of Snake River than is had by going around via 









price that it does in Dakota and Minnesota the 
farmers here would soon get rich; in fact many of 
them have accumulated very comfortable fortunes by 
When it goes below | 
If it is as high as sixty they are | 
bappy. The forests of the neighboring mountains 


pasturage for cattle and all the fruits of the temper- | 
ate zone are produced in abundance, so that except | 


Walla Walla country have really nothing to com- | 


Wallula Junction. For other sources of growth it 
must develop its manufacturing interests, and call 
| wider attention to the richness and attractiveness 
of its belt of tributary country. The population of 
Walla Walla is really 3,000, although it usually 
figures 5,000 in guide books and advertisements, 
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| while the business done in the town would easily 
| represent a place of 6,000 or 7,000 people in the 
East. In this region there are few country stores, 
and trade centres in the large towns. This accounts 
for the amount of business done in towns of moder- 
| ate population. A stranger walking up and down 
the broad main street of Walla Walla, and noticing 
the number and size of the stores, would certainly 
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SHADY WALK, DAYTON, 





credit the place’with over 5,000 inhabitants. It has 
mills and machine shops, railroads in three direc- 
tions, besides a narrow gauge road which connects 
with a flume coming down from the mountains 
and transports lumber and firewood. It has three 
enterprising daily newspapers, ten churches, two 


colleges, and a court house, which is the finest 
public building in Washington Territory. In 
short it is a well equipped little city, and an 
important centre of trade and intelligence, yet 
the census refuses to give it more than 3,000 people. 
A town of 3,000 inhabitants in the East would have 
only half as many churches, and could not possibly 
support a single daily newspaper. Evidently there 
is a greater sum of intelligence and enterprise here 
in proportion to the population than in the East. 


XXXVI. 
DAYTON ON THE TOUCHET. - 








The Touchet River (give it the French pronoun- 
ciation, Tooshay) comes down from the Blue Moun- 
tains and, after a swift race of about fifty miles, 
jumps into the arms of the Walla Walla. Its 
valley is quite narrow, but the high hills on either 
side are just as fertile as the bottom lands. About 
midway of its course it receives Patit Creek, and 
at the meeting of the waters stands the town of 
Dayton, which thrives by grinding wheat in two 
big mills, sawing lumber brought down by a flume 
from the mountains and selling goods to the farm- 
ers far and near. No; the place was not named 
after Dayton, “Ohio, as one would guess at first, 
but in honor of Jesse Day, a pioneer who took up 
a claim at the junction of the two streams in 1871, 
being wise enough to see that it was a natural 
townsite. Day’s town, or Dayton, did not have to 
wait long for population. In two or three years 
it was recognized on the maps with a big dot as 
the county seat of Columbia County. In 1881 the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s main 
line, building northward to the Snake River from 
Walla Walla, reached out an arm to it and took it 
into the big world of traffic. You can get intoa 
Pullman sleeper at Dayton at 7 in the evening and 
take your midday meal next day in Portland. 
Thus there is nothing very remote or frontier-like 
about Dayton. In fact it has the air of a well- 
established town, old enough and rich enough not 
to be ina hurry. There are big stores filled with 
big stocks of goods, fine churches, one of the largest 
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public school buildings in Washington, and two able 
and prosperous weekly newspapers. There used to 
be a woolen mill, but it burned down a few months 
ago in spite of the fact that it was a paying concern. 
Most people have remarked the tendency of unprofit- 
able mills and stores to take fire when they are well 
insured. , 

In all the Dayton streets there are water pipes, and 


the well-sprinkled door yards are veritable bowers of | 





shade and bloom: Nobody is too poor to afford flow- 
ers and green turf. The numerous rows of tall pop- 
lars complete the verdant and umbrageous look of 
the place. Hemmed in by the huge green bulwarks 
of the steep, grassy hills and traversed in all directions 
by babbling water courses, it seems in summer time 
a nook of coolness and quiet. Over the tops of the 
great, swelling hills and on their sides lie the yel- 
low wheat fields like shawls and scarfs of cloth of gold 
thrown upon them at random. 

Is there anywhere in the 
world another such a wheat 
country as this which lies 
along the base of the Blue 
Mountains and stretches 
northward to Snake River? 
Understand this is not a re- 
gion where irrigation is car- 
ried on. The farmer has only 
to sow his seed in the brown, 
dusty soil whenever he gets 
ready, in July, or August, or 
September, or October, or, if 
he prefers, in the spring, to be 
sure of an abundant yield. 
Harvesting one year’s crop 
and seeding for the next often 
go on in adjoining fields. One 
of the merchants drove me 
out to look at the ripening 
grain. We passed many fields 
of from one hundred to three 
hundred acres each which he 
said would yield forty bushels 
to the acre and one which he 
was sure would go forty-five. 
I did not question his esti- 
mate, looking at the density 
and evenness of the club-like 
heads. It seemed to make no 
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difference whether the grain was sown in the deep, 
narrow valleys, or on the steep hillsides, or on the 
rounding summits of the hills; the soil appeared 
to be everywhere about equally productive. When- 
ever the road climbed a hill and afforded a distant 
view, the whole wide landscape looked like a crum- 
pled crazy quilt of many colors, of green, gold and 
brown, the curious and beautiful patchwork appear- 
ance being produced by the plowed fields and the 


VIEW OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


fields 0 wheat and barley in all stages of ripehess 
and greenness. 

In harvesting headers are used instead of the twine 
binders which cut the wheat on the Dakota farms. 
A header is a ponderous machine, propelled in front 
of four horses, and cuts off the heads of the grain, 
leaving most of the stalk standing. A wagon with 
a big box is driven beside it. The heads are carried 


| up onan endless band and fall into the box. As 
soon as the wagon is loaded another takes its place. 
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TACOMA,— THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





Often the heads go straight to the thresher; but fre- 
quently they are stacked in the field. As no rain 
falls in this accommodating climate there is no dan- 
ger that the heaped up heads will be spoiled by 
getting wet. All the grain is sacked as soon as 
threshed, and hauled, at the farmer’s convenience, to 
the nearest railway station, where the sacks are piled 
out of doors, in miniature mountains that half con- 
ceal the station buildings. The sacks hold two 





bushels, and st about three cents each—a tax 


on the grain producer about equal to the elevator 


charges in Dakota. 

Columbia County is a fruit country as well as a 
grain country. Apples,cherries, pears, plums, grapes, 
and berries are counted sure crops every year, while 
peaches are relied upon as certain every other year, 
and in the valley of the Tukannon, a deep and nar- 
row crease across the country, and also on the flats 


| on Snake River, they are said to never fail. The cli- 


mate, like that of all Eastern 
Washington, is healthful. No 


<—y marshes or other natural 


exist. One great, blessed 
peculiarity of the climate is 
that the nights, even in mid- 
summer, are always cool, and 
a pair of blankets usually 
comfortable. Owing to the 
great purity of the air, 
cleansed as it is by frequent 
winds, the prevailing ones 
being from the south and 
west, the summer heat has 
not the fatal effect that it has 
east of the Mississippi, and 
sunstrokes seldom occur. 
Many of my readers will 
want to know whether there 
is any new land still to be 
had in this pleasant and fruit- 
ful region. No good Govern- 
ment land remains unclaimed, 
but the Northern Pacific Com- 


} causes of miasmatic diseases 





pany, whore grant extends 
into Columbia County, has a 
good deal to sell at a moderate 
price. The best land costs 
from five to seven dollars an 
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acre, and as a single wheat crop will yield a net | 
profit of fourteen to fifteen dollars an acre, and the | 


settler has ten years in which to pay up for his pur- | 
| the big tunnel bored at Stampede Pass, there will be 


chase, the cost of a farm is no serious matter. 


XXXVII. 
TACOMA’S STEADY GROWTH. 








For a year of hard times Tacoma has made remark- 
able progress since I saw it 
last in the summer of 1884. 
Bear in mind that the hard 
times have affected the towns 
of the Pacific Coast fully as 
much as those on the Atlan- 
tic side of the continent. In 
some instances the general 
business torpidity and de- 
pression have been more se- 
riously felt here. Many once 
prosperous places have been 
suffering a sort of paralysis, 
and very few can show any 
noticeable advance. Tacoma 
is a marked exception. So 
many fine brick business 
blocks have been erected on 
Pacific Avenue, the principal 
street, that this broad thor- 
oughfare begins to assume 
quite a stately appearance. 
About a hundred acres south 
of the town have been cleared 
of forest during the year, and 
are already pretty well dotted 
over with new dwellings, shops and 
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factories. I 


crops of grain growing in the country on both sides 
of the Snake River. 
By the time the division can be completed, and 


quite enough freight to haul to the Sound to enable 
it to earn its fixed charges, even supposing that there 
should be no decrease in the amount of grain going 
down to Portland for shipment thence to sea. The 
time is close at hand when the single track line down 
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| the Columbia River will not be able to handle the 
immense wheat surplus of interior Oregon and Wash- | 


notice many new stores and an evident tendency | 


in all the business houses to carry larger stocks of 


goods, and to do business in a more city-like way. 
It is foolish to say that this is a mushroom growth, 
based on a lively faith in the future. Such state- 
ments are now and then made in print, but I have 
been reading them for the last four years, and at 
every annual visit have found the town going 
steadily ahead, improving its streets, erecting sub- 
stantial buildings, and showing more and more in- 
disputable evidence of solidity and prosperity. There 
must be some foundation for this steady 
growth other than faith, which, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, is the substance of 
things hoped for but not seen. 

Some part of this foundation you will 
see if you take a walk under the bluffs 
where the long coal trains come in from 
the mines up the Puyallup Valley, and 
where the biggest saw mill on Puget 
Sound is turning out enormous quanti- 
ties of lumber and loading half a dozen 
great ships at a time for foreign ports. 
If you drive out through the tall forests 
which encircle the town, you will find 
many farms scattered here and there, on 
little prairies and in the valleys of the 
streams; and should you go westward by 
rail up the Puyallup Valley, you will 
come, after a few minutes’ ride through 
the Indian reservation, to the most won- 
derful hop garden in the world, covering 
many thousands of acres cut up into 
small farms, carefully cultivated and 
remarkably productive. Here, then, 
are some of the substantial facts upon 
which the business of Tacoma rests and 
which are quite independent of its hopes 
of greatness as a commercial city, based 
upon the building of the short line of 
the Northern Pacific Company over the 
Cascade Mountains to the great wheat 
regions in the Columbia Basin. 

I have always been an advocate of 
the Cascade branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, and never more so than 
“at present, after seeing the enormous 
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ington, to say nothing about the advantage of ship- | 


ment from the Sound over that across the bar at, the 
mouth of the Columbia. The surplus of traffic be- 
yond that which the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s road can handle will be enough to give a 
profitable business to the Cascade branch. The men 
of little faith in the Northern Pacific board, if there 
be any such, ought to visit the wheat regions of 


Walla Walla, the Touchet, and the Palouse, and es- | 
| in the pages of THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE, and 


timate the product of fertile land yet uncultivated. 


GEN. J, W. SPRAGUE, OF TACOMA, 





To return now to Tacoma. Its people have passed 
beyond the period of occasional doubt as to its fu- 
ture, and are constantly showing their confidence by 
the character of the improvements they are making. 
The Chamber of Commerce is erecting a handsome 
brick building at a cost of $22,000. A school for the 
boys, to be the complement of the “Annie Wright 
Seminary’’ for girls, is soon to go up, under the 
stimulus of the unfailing liberality of Charles B. 
Wright, of Philadelphia. 
These two institutions of 
higher education, added to 
the excellent public schools 
of the town, will make the 
place a notable centre of 
learning. The large, hand- 
some hotel, elegantly fur- 
nished and equipped, which 
was built last year by the 
Tacoma Land Company, is 
proving a strong attraction 
to draw tourists and summer 
residents to the place. Mr. 
Tyler, the manager, is widely 
known in the East for his suc- 
cessful conduct of the hotels 
at Cresson and Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. The building 
is a model for comfort and 
coolness, for neatness, and for 
its general appearance of good 
taste and refinement. A 
quartet of German musicians 
play in the great drawing 
room mornings and evenings. 
The view from the piazzas over the Sound and the 
great stretches of forests to the inspiring snow peak 
of Mount Tacoma have a never-failing charm. For 
the rest there is a character of liberality about the 
house in its broad halls, spacious parlors and large 
bedrooms, where there is no stinginess of space or 
meagreness of furnishing, which is peculiarly pleas- 
ing to everyone who has had experience of the gen- 
eral run of summer resort hotels. 

I am not attempting here a general description of 
Tacoma. It has been much written about heretofore 
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our artist’s sketch will show the reader 
how it looks better than any detailed 
account would do. Something may be 
fittingly added here, however, about 
the leading citizen of the town, Gen. 
John W. Sprague, whose efforts for 
building up Tacoma have been untir- 
ing, and are in nowise relaxed, al- 
though he has reached the time of life 
when most men are disposed to rest 
from their labors. Gen. Sprague was 
born in Washington County, N. Y., in 
1817. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and at the Polytechnic 
school at Troy, and in 1845 removed 
to Huron, Ohio, where he engaged in 
lake commerce and in railroad enter- 
prises until 1861. As soon as the news 
came of the fall of Fort Sumpter he 
raised a company of troops which was 
assigned for the Seventh Ohio Infantry. 
I was a member of the same regiment, 
and recall him as a tall, slender man, 
with a distinguished military bearing, 
which gave rise to the report that he 
had been educated at West Point. He 
was asoldier by taste and instinct rather 
than by education, although he had 
had some experience in militia organi- 
zations. He was captured in the desul- 
tory wilderness campaign of 1861 in 
West Virginia, and had several months’ 
experience in Southern prisons. After 
his exchange in 1862 he was commis- 
sioned as colonel of the Sixty-third 
Ohio Infantry, and took it into the field 
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in Tennessee in time for the battle of 
Corinth and Iuka. In 1864 he com- 
manded a brigade, and was with Sher- 
man during the entire Atlanta cam- 
paign and the famous March to the 
Sea. He was appointed brigadier gen- 
eral before Atlanta and went through 
the Carolinas with Sherman’s victorious 
forces, participating at last in the great 
review in Washington after peace had 
been restored. He declined a lieuten- 
ant colonelcy in the the regular army, 
after he had been brevetted major gen- 
eral in the volunteers, but continued 
in the service until 1867. 

After taking off his uniform and put- 
ting up his sword, he resumed his old_ | 
profession of railroading as manager of 
the Winona & St. Peter Railroad in 
Minnesota, where he remained three 
years, when the Northern Pacific board 
asked him to take charge of its business 
west of the Rocky Mountains. He came 
to Portland in 1870 and remained in the 
direction of Northern Pacific affairs on 
the Coast until 1877, when he resigned 
to accept asimilar position with the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company, which 
he held fur two years. Resigning in | 
1879, on account of impaired health, he 
went to Southern California, but was 
speedily recalled to active work by a dis- 
patch from the president of the North- 
ern Pacific Company requesting him 
to resume charge of the western end of | 
the road, including the construction of 
the Pend d’Oreille division, begun in 
the following September. 
tended over the construction, operating and land 
departments west of the Rocky Mountains. This 
responsible position he resigned in June, 1883. 

Gen. Sprague took up his residence in Tacoma 
in 1879 and has ever since been a strong factor 
in the development of the city. In 1882 he ac- 
quired control of the 
Olympia & Tenino 
Railroad, of which 
he has since been Ss 
president. In 1883 ~ 
he established the 
First National Bank 
of Tacoma, over 
which he still pre- 
sides, and in 1884 
he was elected presi- 
dent of the Tacoma 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. General 
Sprague bears his 
sixty-eight years 
very lightly. Heis 
active and erect, 
preserving his mili- 
tary bearing, and 
his gray moustache 
and soldierly man- 
ner give him very 
much the appear- 
ance of a veteran 
French marshal. 
Indeed anyone who 
saw Marshal Mac- 
Mahon during the 
time when he was ; 
at the head of the French Republic could not fail 
to be struck by Gen. Sprague’s present resemblance 
to him. 

Another Tacoma portrait given in this number is 
that of Mr. G. E. Atkinson, the leading manufac- 
turer of the city. Mr. Atkinson is manager and 
part owner. of the Tacoma Mill, the most extensive 
lumber mil] on Puget Sound, which, as all the world 
knows, is a region of great lumbering operations. 





His authority was ex- | 
| town. 
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G, E, ATKINSON, ESQ., OF TACOMA, 


This mill gave the first impetus to the growth of the 
In fact it created a town of its own, for old 
Tacoma was an active place five years before the 
railroad brought the new town into existence. The 


big mill, sawing 50,000,000 feet of lumber a year, 
and loading ships at its wharves for ports in many 
countries and on both sides of the Pacific, is still 


TACOMA,— THE TACOMA MILLS, 


much the most important single industry of Tacoma. 
Its capacity is 200,000 feet in ten hours. It repre- 
sents a capital of $1,000,000. It employs four hun- 
dred men in the logging camps and two hundred in 
and about the mill. The picture made by our artist 
shows how extensive is this great establishment for 
converting the forests of the Sound into boards and 
planks, laths and shingles. Although it keeps busy 
an army of men economy of labor is everywhere no- 





| mation attainable. 
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ticeable. 
| pool in long rafts by steam tugs, and 
| steam power does almost all the rest, 
| from the time a log is hauled up from 

the water into one end of the mill till 
the lumber comes down on rollers over 
| long, inclined plane shoots to the wharf 
| where the ships receive it. The slabs 
and other refuse are carried off in like 
manner by machinery and dumped into 
a huge, tall tower of a furnace where 
they are consumed in a fire that is never 
extinguished from one year’s end to 
another. 

Mr. Atkinson has been a lumberman 
from his boyhood. He was born in She- 
diac, New Brunswick, and was twenty 
years in charge of a mill there before 
coming to Washington Territory, in 
1869. He wasattracted to Puget Sound 
by the fame of its timber resources. 
When he took the Tacoma mill in 
charge, a year after it was built, it was 
a small affair, cutting 30,000 feet a day. 
He has increased its capacity nearly 
tenfold and placed it at the head of the 
great lumbering industries of the Sound. 


The logs are towed into the 





TACOMA BUSINESS NOTES. 


GEO. W. TRAVER, the enterprising 
and popular real estate dealer, has done 
a great deal in making known abroad 
the natural advantages of Tacoma as a 
| commercial centre. He has been the 
| means of interesting many capitalists to 
take hold of enterprises there and in 
many ways contributed to the up-build- 
ing of the place. He invites correspondence from 
non-residents who wish information regarding Ta- 
coma, or any section of tributary country, to all of 
whom he will cheerfully give the most reliable infor- 
He can also place loans at good 
interest, well secured by first mortgages, where in- 
terest will be promptly paid. Eastern parties seek- 
ing such loans will 
do well to corre- 

spond with him. 
He has for sale a 
large list of city and 
= country real estate, 
embracing small 
tracts of garden 
lands near the city; 
large tracts of tim- 
ber and coal lands, 
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XXXVIII. 


A FEW HOURS 
IN SEATTLE. 





The journey of 
‘THE NORTHWEST 
on Wheels’’ ended 
at Tacoma. Our 
traveling office 
could go no farther 
on its Western pil- 
grimage. There is 
a railroad from Ta- 
coma to Seattle but 
: it is not in operation. 
On the Sound it is popularly known as the Orphan 
Road. Part of it is owned by the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company, part by the Oregon Transcontinental 
Company and part by the Northern Pacific. This 
mixed ownership raised questions of conflicting in- 
terests and thus far no corporation appears willing to 
adopt the road and run it. For a few months last 
year it was operated with good results to the trade 
of both Tacoma and Seattle, but a disagreement oc- 
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curred, as to the division of earnings, which has 
not yet been settled. The road will probably be 
adopted before long as a branch by the Northern 
Pacific system. 
ing feasible the staff of THz NoRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE went to Seattle by boat—a pleasant sail of 
two hours on the placid Sound. There are three 
boats a day between the two cities. 
the Olympian, would be regarded as a model for 
beauty, speed and elegance of equipment if she plied 
upon the Hudson. She makes the round trip be- 
tween Tacoma and Victoria every twenty-four hours, 
the distance being over two hundred miles. She has 
a consort, the Alaskan, which has been tied up in 
Portland ever since she came out around Cape Horn 
nearly two years ago. There is not enough business 
on the Sound for two such boats. Their construction 
was one among many extravagances of the hope- 
ful, ambitious regime that lately controlled the trans- 
portation lines on this coast. 

There are few scenes in Western travel as pleasing 
as the view of Seattle from the bay. The white town, 
with its rim of forest, rises in terraces and steep 
slopes from the water, crescent-shaped like Genoa, 
and making a great show of activity with its numer- 
ous steamboats, and its coal trains running upon high 
bunkers and dumping their burdens into ships and 


No further progress by rail be- | 


One of them, | 


steam colliers. A recent census gives the place 9,786 | 


people. 


growth; yet Seattle is a discontented place. 
to be a big metropolis right away; to line the bay 
with wharves; to fill the woods with houses clear out 
to Lake Washington, so as to have one frontage on 
fresh water and one on salt water; to ship all the coal 


In 1870, it had but 1,107; in 1875, 1,512; in | 
1880, 3,533; and in 1883, 6,645. This isa remarkable | 
It wants | 


on the slopes of the Cascade Mountains; to open | 


iron mines; to get rail connection with the wheat 
fields of the mountains, and to be the terminus 
of the great Northern transcontinental road. It 
is much given to Quixotic attacks on the railroad 
company, which goes on grinding its own grist in its 
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Ir is our intention, in the October number of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, to describe Portland in an 


| illustrated article of greater length than can be made 


room for in the present series of sketches of the places 
visited by our traveling office. The rich and hand- 
some city on the banks of the Willamette is entering 
on a new era of prosperity. It has gone through a 
season of hard times, produced by the general causes 
which have affected the whole business world, and 
aggravated somewhat by such special causes as the 
diversion of trade from the interior to Eastern cities, 
and the loss of capital by the collapse of Oregon and 
Transcontinental stock, of which Portland men were 
large holders, but the depression is now being out- 
grown. There is no more skepticism as to the future 
of the city. New confidence is felt, and is shown in 
the erection of numerous elegant business blocks, 
hotels and dwellings. The largest wheat crop that 
the city ever handled is now being sent to Europe. 
Sagacious men now realize that whatever changes 
may take place in the channels of trade in Oregon 
and Washington, Portland is the secure mistress of 
enough tributary country to make her prosperity and 
her continued growth a matter of absolute certainty. 


| She will always be the Queen City of the great 


own way, as the windmill did when assailed by | 


the valiant knight of La Mancha. 
that Seattle may well be satisfied with its growth in 
a score of years from a mere saw-mill hamlet into a 
handsome, prosperous city, and might forget its old 


It seems to me | 


grievance of not being chosen as the Northern Pacific | 


terminus, and, comfortable in its present position of 
the chief city of Washington, leave to the future the 
question of where the commerce of the North Pacific 
Coast is ultimately to centre. Certainly the town 
will continue to grow if its citizens show half the en- 
ergy they have displayed during the past few years. 


| Pacific. 


Seattle is full of bright, ambitious people attracted | 
to it from the East by its rapid growth and by the | 


beauty of its situation and the mildness of its climate. 
It is consequently a place of a good deal of intellectual 
ferment. 
on some subject or other connected with business or 
morals. Women have the right of suffrage in Wash- 
ington Territory and in Seattle they seem to take 
more interest in this new privilege than elsewhere, 
mingling actively in politics and agitating questions 
of public morals and public control. They organize 
committees and help launch local political movements 
with temperance and other reformatory aims. As 
grand jurors they are the foes of illegitimate liquor sel- 
ling and other evils. Interest in education is strikingly 
shown in Seattle by the conspicuous size of the pub- 
lic school buildings as well as by the Territorial Uni- 
versity. Keligious movements are active, judging by 
the fact that there are sixteen churches in the place. 
The press is represented by two dailies as a regular 
thing and every few months by a third, which runs 
a brief career. There are also a Sunday paper and a 
German weekly. The past year has not been one of 
growth in business, but noticeable progress has been 
made in the erection of handsome dwellings and of 
solid blocks for stores and banks. The new edifice 
of one of the national banks has a banking room that 
many concerns in Wall Street would be glad to own, 
and in its busement a safe deposit establishment with 
eight hundred private safes. 


There is usually a prevalent excitement | 





valleys of the Columbia and the Willamette. 





THE CHEHALIS VALLEY.—The most notable re- 
cent development of agriculture in Western Washing- 
ton is in the Chehalis Valley. This valley is about 
seventy miles long, ending at Gray's Harbor, in the 
The Chehalis is one of the many milky 
rivers which Mount Tacoma, the ‘‘ nourishing breast’’ 
of the Indians, sends down from its glaciers. A good 
deal of clearing has to be done by the settlers to get 
farms in its valley, but the land is rich and the 
climate healthful and mild, and a few weeks’ work 
each year with fire and ax increases the area of the 
farms without serious expense. Two bright towns, 
Chehalis and Centralia, have sprung up on the rail- 
road, only four miles apart, as the trade points for 
the valley. Chehalis is the county seat, and seems, 
as seen from our cupola, to have about seven hundred 
people. Before many years there will be a railroad 
down the valley from this point to the towns on 
Gray’s Harbor. 





AxoutT thirteen miles from Tacoma and three from 
the village of Puyallup there are abundant surface 
indications of petroleum. The oil that oozes from 
the ground appears to equal, in illuminating quality, 
that of the Pennsylvania wells. A company has 
been organized and a test well is being sunk. Ifa 
new petroleum district should be developed in the 
woods of Western Washington, the effect of the dis- 
covery on the whole Puget Sound country would be 
wonderful. Capital and population would flow in, 
old towns would become cities, and new towns would 
spring up with magical rapidity. Washington would 
then become a second Pennsylvania, having coal, 
iron, lumber and petroleum as well as agricultural 
wealth. 





I was told in Seattle, by Mr. A. McIntosh, presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, of recent dis- 
coveries of rich magnetic iron ore overlying a copper 
vein, near the Snoqualmie Pass in the Cascade Moun- 





tains. The copper ore is so rich that it is proposed 
to smelt it and haul the copper forty miles in wagons 
to get it rail transportation. The iron ore contains six- 
ty-eight per cent of pure iron, but it cannot be mined 
with profit without rail facilities for taking it to the 
Sound. With rich iron ore and coking coal in abun- 
dance, the Puget Sound country must eventually be 
the seat of a great iron manufacturing industry. 





I po not believe there is anywhere in the civilized 
world a journey of equal length that affordsso much 
scenic beauty and grandeur as that from Portland to 
the Dalles, in Oregon. Of course the best way to 
make the trip, for the pleasure of the landscape views, 
is by boat, getting around the Cascades by the narrow 
gauge railroad on the north bank of the river and re- 
embarking for the Dalles; but the rear platform of the 
last car on the great overland train is a point of ob- 
servation not to be despised. When the members of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE party made the trip 
they were able, by the construction of their car, to 
get out upon the roof and take in all sides of the 
wonderful landscapes of river, overhanging rocks 
and lofty mountains. The whole length of the long 
train could be seen, as it wound serpent-like around 
the basaltic promontories and into the gorges from 
which little rivulets leaped down to join the broad 
Columbia. In some places the river is like a placid 
lake; in others it is a wild torrent of green, foam- 
flecked water. The precipices hugged by the road 
are of enormous height, and at many points they lean 
over in an alarming fashion, as if preparing to spring 
into the river. Here the mountains are clothed to 
their tops with pines; there they show bare summits 
of brown and red rocks. An artist told me that if 
he should undertake to paint all of the peculiarly 
striking scenes on this part of the river’s course he 
would need more than one lifetime for the work. 


THE BIRDS OF DAKOTA. 








R. F. Weltiver in Mandan Pioneer. 

In no part of the world do the birds sing more 
sweetly than in Dakota. In this pleasant month of 
May, our hours of darkness do not much exceed six. 
At 3 A. M. the goddess of day spreads her bright 
light along the eastern horizon. As soon as the 
‘*morning light is breaking,’’ the feathered warblers 
commence their grand concert, vieing with each other 
to see which can produce the loudest and most har- 
monious sounds. From every tree and bush on the 
banks of the Heart little throats are sending forth 
heavenly strains, whose sweet, silvery notes would 
silence a ‘‘ Kellogg or a Patti divine.’’ The robin red 
breast sings in our glorious summer clime from May 
to November. This welcome messenger of spring in 
all Northern lands here makes up by his industry 
and strict attention to business for his tardy arrival 
among us. No summer loitering or retirement from 
vocal duties is found in his program. 

The lark, our earliest visitor, has sweeter and 
more varied notes in his repertory than he has fur- 
ther east or south—he is almost the equal of the 
English lark, who thrills the skies as he soars to 
meet the morning sun. The thrush and sombre cat 
bird, both imitators of nearly all the sweet melodies, 
nearly equaling the famed Spanish mocking bird so 
profusely found from the Gulf of Mexico, reaching 
as far northas Central Illinois, are here. I have fre- 
quently been deceived by the cat bird hidden in the 
thick foliage of a speading tree sending forth his 
morning lay, and have mistook him in fact for some 
Sduthern songster, strayed from his beaten path to- 
ward the north star. Many other of the sweet sing- 
ers of Dakota are now among us in whose individual 
praise we have not space in this article to speak. 
They are all doing credit to the parts assigned them. 
We look in vain for the saucy blue jay, with his gay 
plumage borrowed from Dakota’s blue skies, doing 
his part in comedy with his frolicsome ways. He is 
the jolly clown of the feathery tribe. He responds 
not to the roll call and is marked among the missing 
in this part of the golden Northwest. ‘* But the song 
of the turtle is again heard in the land.”’ 


“Bird of beauty, whose bright plumage 
Sparkles with a thousand flowers, 
Soft thy note and sweet thy cadence, 
Singing in the leafy bowers.” 
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An Alabamian’s Questions. 
OPELIKA, ALA., July 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Pardon my writing you, but as I have been a close 
reader of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for some 
months, I write you to ask your opinion of Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle and New Tacoma. Which of 
the three places named will be the metropolis of the 
Northwest Coast? Also, do you know that the cli- 
mate of Sitka, Alaska, is no colder than St. Louis? 
I have seen it stated in the New York Sun that 
Alaska (meaning Sitka, I suppose,) was no colder 
than Richmond, Va. I would like very much to be 
informed on this. Can you recommend me to a 
growing town in the Northwest? I desire to get rid 
of ‘‘negro civilization,’ long, hot summers and a 
torpid liver. I ama lawyer by profession and am 
doing well here. But I find the summers enervate 
and the damp, soggy winters here tend to make me 
consumptive. 


Portland is now the metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest. As to the future, predictions are not of 
much value, colored as they usually are by local in- 
terests. Seattle and Tacoma are large towns. One 
will be a considerable city; perhaps both. Sitka 
has a mild climate, but the winters are long, wet 
and gloomy. We have not the mean temperature sta- 
tistics at hand, but as to the cold, the Sun’s state- 
ment is probably correct. If you want a dry climate 
go to interior Washington or Oregon; if you don’t 
object to rainy winters you would like the Puget 
Sound country. 





A Start in Montana. 


245 E. 112TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
July 3, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I am thinking about leaving New York and tak- 
ing up some Government land, sol come to you for 
information. Can you tell me about how much 
money it would require to build a house large enough 
for three young mén? Am thinking about taking 
land in Montana, near Helena. Can you obtain lum- 
ber, horses and farming equipments at a reasonable 
price in Helena? Give me an idea about how much 
it would cost to obtain all necessary things on the 
start, and oblige W. F. BRown. 


You can buy everything at Helena at fair prices. 
Better build your house of logs. Timber is plenty 
in Montana. Such a house as you will need will not 
cost you over $300, if you hire the work done. 





Land Near Seattle. 
LYNN, MAss., July 27, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Northwest Magazine: 


Will you oblige me by answering through the col- 
ums of your magazine how near Seattle I can get 
Government land, bordering on Puget Sound ? 

H. E. H. 

The land fronting the Sound is timbered and is 
mostly taken for lumbering purposes. If you want 
to live on the Sound and clear a farm you can buy 
land cheap after the heavy timber is cut off, or you 
can homestead land not well enough timbered to at- 
tract lumbermen. 





Wants to Start a Newspaper. 


A young journalist in Dakota writes te ask if we 
know of any opening for a weekly paper in the 
Northwest. He says he has had experience in run- 
ning a paper and is a good printer. Wedo not know 








of such an opening as he seeks, but as new counties 
are organizéd in the outlying, sparsely-settled por- 
tions of the country, they will occur. As a rule 
there are too many newspapers in the West. Towns 


| which could well sustain a weekly or two are trying 


to support a daily, and towns which should be satis- 
fied with one weekly are trying to maintain two or 
three. Then there are other places blessed with a 
weekly each where there is hardly enough visible 
patronage to board the printer’s ‘‘devil.’’ 





Beauties of Detroit Lake. 


A correspondent who is visiting Detroit, Minne- 
sota, for the first time, writes: 


“T had no idea what asplendid laketh s reallyis. Its 
romantic surroundings and the unbroken forest that 
skirts its shores make it far more attractive than 
the lakes around St. Paul. It is the finest body of 
inland water I have seen, and as for fish the lake is 
“full of ’em.’’ I went out for half an hour and 
caught as many as twelve good-sized fish. For the 
lover of nature this is a paradise. A two hours’ ride 
along the shore in a forest-canopied road uninter- 
rupted save by the stiff wind blowing from the lake, 
and now and then by the astonished stare and hasty 
retreat of the squirrel or chipmunk, made this ride 
to me one which [ shall long remember.’’ 





Forest Fires in Oregon. 


A correspondent writes from Portland, Oregon, 
August 16th. 

‘* Weare living in darkness here, almost. Forest fires 
have been numerous aud the smoke is so dense that, 
standing on the ferry slip, one cannot see the oppo- 
site shore of the Willamette. Join us in prayer for 
a good old-fashioned webfoot rain.’’ 








NEW BOOKS. 





‘*By Shore and Sedge’’ isa handsome little volume of 
convenient pocket size, containing three of Bret 
Harte’s recent short stories, ‘‘An Apostle of the 
Tules,’’ ‘‘Sarah Walker,” and ‘‘ A Ship of ’49.””7 A 
very pleasant companion it is for a journey or a 
leisure afternoon. [Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston; price $1.] 

. ‘*Rawlinson’s Religions of the Ancient World” is a 
standard work which should be in every well-ap- 
pointed library. John B. Alden, of New York, has 
issued a cheap edition, cheap in price but not in 
quality, which he sends by mail for seventy-five 
cents. It is well bound and contains all the illus- 
trations of the high-priced edition. 

‘*Birds in the Bush,’’ by Bradford Torrey, is a collec- 
tion of essays on bird life, written from close and 
sympathetic observation of the ways of the feathered 
tribes, and in a vein of pleasant philosophy inter- 
spersed with a little humor and poetry. It is de- 
lightful summer reading, a very companionable book, 
in short, for a stroll in the woods, or a summer after- 
noon in a hammock swung between two trees, from 
whose leafy obscurity an occasional bird-note drops 
down. [Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton; price $1.25.] 

‘* Gen. Gordon’s Journals at Khartoum”’ have been 
brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, in 
a single thick volume, with a portrait and maps 
(price $2). The book is printed from the original 
manuscripts and contains an introduction and notes 
by Agmont Hake, who wrote the very successful 
little volume entitled ‘‘Chinese Gordon,’’ which ap- 
peared last year. The journal makes the reader well 
acquainted with one of the most heroic men of our 
time, and its perusal is essential to a clear under- 
standing of Gordon’s struggle to bring order and 
civilization into the Soudan and of the circumstances 
which culminated in his tragic death. 

‘*Byways and Bird Notes,’’ by Maurice Thompson, is 
rightly described by the publisher, John B. Alden, 
of 393 Pearl Street, New York, as ‘‘almost as good 
as a vacation in the woods.’’ Mr. Alden adds that 


it is the only vacation he has had this year. The 
author follows in the footsteps of Thoreau and John 
Burroughs, and is by no means far behind them in 
intimate knowledge of the ways of the denizens of 





the fields and woods and the taculty of writing en- 
tertainingly about them. It is somewhat remark- 
able that he should have once been a politician in 
Indiana and a member of the State Legislature. In- 
diana politics is not exactly the school from which 
we should expect a literary man to be developed. 
One of the most delightful papers in the volume is 
the ‘‘ Red-headed Family,’’ an account of the wood- 
pecker tribe. Price 75 cents. 


One gets a great deal of Carlyle’s best and most 
characteristic work in the single handsome volume 
John B. Alden has just published. It contains ‘‘Sar- 
tor Resartus,’’ ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ ‘‘ The Diamond 
Necklace’’ and ‘‘ Mirabeau.’’ Paper and binding are 
substantial, and the book costs but a dollar. It is 
an excellent introduction to Carlyle’s style and 
thought for young readers. Afterwards they should 
read his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.’’ Life 
is too short and too busy for reading all the writings 
of standard authors, and Mr, Alden does a valuable 
service in collecting in a single thick volume some of 
the most notable productions of men like Carlyle and 
Ruskin. Uniform with this volume of Carlyle is 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ published 
by Alden a few weeks ago. The two books are noble 
companions for the library shelf. 





Cost of Raising Wheat. 


The Casselton (Dak.) Blizzard has been furnished 
the following estimate of the cost of raising wheat by 
I. W. Fisher, of Casselton. The figures are drawn 
from his own books. His estimates are based upon 
a period of six years, that being about the time in 
which the average machine will wear out, and is cal- 
culated on the basis of 16 bushels per acre. Hay 
is reckoned at $4 per ton and oats at 25 cents per 
bushel. Each horse is allowed 16 pounds of hay and 
16 pounds of oats per day when at work, or 20 pounds 
of hay when idle. Four horses and one man are al- 
lowed to the plowing of four acres per day, three 
horses and one man to seed six acres, three horses 
and two men to cut and shock twelve acres. Wages 
are calculated at $20 per month during plowing and 
seeding, at $1.75 per day during harvest. Board at 
30 cents per day: 








I I assis ss sis sxsnnin cscs seissnsnsstntercmaitaandemial $ 42% 
I biissis ctitesiccacsssinessisaciestnavecosscsessegesavisbiansconge 1 50 
Crabbing aun ein aG Rit g eo isssiccseicssces.s sonsscccsssn sep stonceeesens 38 
Threshing and delivering at Cars...............c00ssesseesseee 1 20 
Wear and tear of machinery....... .......0:0cccccccccsscscoceee 40 
Depreciation and loss Of StOcK.............ccccesssecessseeeseees 20 
TR pemne OE GEOG WO BEI ooo occ crccsonscocegsocessnencets 40 
EE ND PIII vcs cscertctccdccsnch ssecutcnsvessinatcnsosssin’ 30 
DUB oscccscccnescsinsesosccssosescncccsncodbecscccontnbecssenecosecssaens 30 
Threshing, five cents per bushel to machine.............. 80 
Incidental expenses............... 50 
Total for 16 bushels..........0sccecscsevecssecvscssccssrsssceses $6 4044 
ODE BOP FGI voice sess cseces chocsesssoenssnscibcenss tseaions 40 





A CONGRESSIONAL PorET.— Mr. T. F. Kane, who 
is now doing Portland in the interest of E. V. Small- 
ey’s NORTHWEST, is probably the only writer on the 
Pacific Coast who can boast of contributing a poem 
to the Congressional Record. During the debates on 
the Alaska purchase, which occupied the entire at- 
tention of Congress several years ago, Kane wrote a 
jingling rhyme for the San Francisco Post, setting 
forth the romantic idea of climatic changes as ad- 
vanced by Agazzis, namely, that the earth in about 
40,000,000 years revolves from north to south, thus 
making it possible for Alaska, some time in the 
future, to be situated in the temperate zone. Kane 
went on to argue that it was a wise forethought in 
American statesmen to purchase Alaska and thus 
provide a future habitation for their people. The 
poem was copied by all the Washington papers, 
where it met the eye of a senator, who immediately 
embodied it in his speech before Congress, and the 
rhyme was published entire in the Record.— East 
Portland Vindicator. 





Raisin grapes are bringing twenty-five dollars per 
ton, according to a San Francisco exchange, This 
would go to show that raisin grapesis a good business. 
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CARTER & CLAY BERG, 


ATTORNE YS, 
PR ee ~ erry MONTANA. 
pecial and prompt attention om to the collection and se- 
curlit of ofclaims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Oregon. 
REFERENCES. 
‘Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D.S. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Com any.; Hon. 
T. M. Coo! ey, Ch. J., Michigan Sup. Ct., Ann Arbor, ichigan 





J.J. Watson. Geo. H. Watson. 


J. J. WATSON & BRO., 
Fire Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 


National German American Bank Building, 


115 East Fourth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A specialty of investments for non-residents in St. Paul property. 





5S. L®n Davis. MILTon G. Brown. 


DAVIS & BROWN, 


KEAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


360 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages Bought and Sold. Investments made 
for Non- residents. 


REFERENCES — Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul; St. Paul Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul 


TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 


with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 
H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Corner Fourth and Jackson Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references. 





A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 

REFERENCES — Joseph oh Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank; 


Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 








FIRST MORTCACE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts, 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Boston, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chico National Bank, Springtield, _Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 








J.C. STOUT & COo., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


Sst. PAUL, MInTay. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





THOS. COCHRAN. EDMUND BICE, JB. 8. B. WALSH. 


Cochral, Rice & Walsh, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
(Sixteen Years’ Continuous Experience in Same Line., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


loans and other investments for non-residents a 
a Correspondence solicited. 


LS. KAUFMAN & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


et a loans and other investments for non-residents, | 





carefully attended to. Ten years’ experience in same line. Cor- 
Reference given if desired. 


yespondenes solicited. 





HENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casn. 
Taw 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000, 
DIRECTORS. 


H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF, C. D. GILFILLAN,. 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY. RE. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE, 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
H, P. UPHAM. H. R. BIGELOW. 


D. C. SHEPARD. 








THE ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 


- An- | 


OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
$500,000. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Vice PRESIDENT. 
A. C. ANDERSON, Asst. Casu. 


CAPITAL, 


PETER BERKEY, President. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Casuier. 
We receive Deposits and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 


Merchants and Individuals on favorable terms. 
Collections receive wicitatatinds attention, with-remittance on day of paymen.. 





W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
KE. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. A. B, STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
A. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM. 
L. D. HODGE. W.8S. CULBERTSON. B.BEAUPRE. 


e@ THE GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK m= 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


F, W. PAINE, 


L. MENDENALL D. E. Lirve, 
Cashier. 


President. Vice President. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


neeameatiditn MINNESOTA, 


$20,000. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. ‘SURPLUS, 


DIRECTORS. 


W. G. Peck 
D. A. DUNCAN. Taasenagape L. MENDENHALL, 
Nits HALL. , S. —” D. E. LITTLE, 
W. H. HAYWARD, J. W. HAYWARD, 


President. Vice President. 


A. J. GOODHUE, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS, 








=>GALLATIN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK-< 


OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $20,000, 


L. S. Wittson, P.Kocn, 
Vice Pres. Asst, Cashier. 


James E. Martin, 
Cashier. 


NELSON Story, 
President. 


| 


| 
' 
| 
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: ee FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


J. R, LEWIS EDWARD WHITSON, 





President. Vice President, 
A. W. ENGLE, 
Cashier. 
Capital, $50,000. 


Surplus, $4,000. 


ERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
General Land Agents, 


CHENEY, - WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


A large list of improved farms and all kinds of real estate for 
sale. Negotiate loans on improved farming lands, Agents for 
sale of Northern Pacific Railroad lands. 


pue BANK OF ‘COOPERSTOWN. 


STEVENS & PICKETT, Bankers, 


Cooperstown, Dak. 


A general banking business in all its branches, including the 
specialties of collection and insurance. 

Write us concerning fine lands mm Le 

>. eo 


at investments. 
ETT, Cashier. 





\ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF TACOMA, W. T. 
W. J. THOMPSON, E. 8S. SMITH, HENRY DRUM, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 





irectors—E. S. Smith, L. F. Thompson, M. F. Hatch, Geo. F, 
Orchard, W. J. Thompson. 





Collections and correspondence receive prompt attention. 


WE want a competent and responsible canvasser, 
man or woman, to take charge of our subscription lists 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. First-class recom- 
mendations essential. 


~ 
eo 





SPOKANE FALLS wants reduction works to work 
up the abundant and rich ore of the Coeur d’Alene 
and Colville districts. Here is an excellent opening 
for capital and enterprise. 

aS 

A LARGE party of Iowa farmers lately went out to 
Dickinson, North Dakota, to look at the lands there- 
abouts with a view to settlement. There is nowhere 





| aricher or more attractive new prairie country in 


DIRECTORS: NELSON Story, JAMES E. MARTIN, LESTER 


. WILLSON, E. B. Martin, Ep. B. LaMME. 





F, E. HAMMOND, 


W. R. STEBBINS, 
Cashier. 


President. 


STOCKGROWERS I NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILES ciTT, MowTAIT A. 
Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the stock-growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Corre spondence solicited. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 
275,000 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, 





General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 

8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 

RB. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T..H, KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier, 





the entire Northwest. 


, 
o- 


THE Walla Walla Valley is noted for its fine stock, 
especially horses. Chas. I Dean, of Walla Walla, 
who has a dozen or more of fine Percheron studs, has 
done much towards the improvement of draft stock 
in that section. 





ss 
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THE Milwaukee road is going to build a branch to 
Superior and Duluth. This will make the sixth 
railroad company having lines terminating at the 
head of the lake. Can there any longer be the least 
doubt that a large commercial city is destined to 
grow up there? 





—-- 2 ——___—_— 
THE most notable August topic in railway circles 
was the transfer of the entire cargo of the bark Isa- 
bel by fast freight trains over the Northern Pacific 
and its eastern connections to Eastern cities. The 





| cargo consisted of 2,000 tons of new high grade Japan 
| tea and filled six freight trains of sixteen cars each. 


| freight movement on record. 


The first train left Tacoma August 9th and ran to 
New York in seven days, seventeen hours and forty- 
nine minutes. East of St. Paul the route was by 
the Omaha, Northwestern and Erie roads. The other 
trains followed in quick succession. This is the 
most remarkable case of rapid transcontinental 
It is of much greater 


| interest, however, as the opening of a new route of 


Asiatic trade between the Pacific Coast and the 
Mississippi Valley and Atlantic Slope. This trade 
has heretofore gone by way of San Francisco. The 
route by Puget Sound and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is much shorter and better. The bark Isabel 
will go into the commercial history of the country 
as the pioneer vessel of what will before many years 
become a large fleet engaged in bringing teas from 
China and Japan to Tacoma and taking back lumber 
and flour. 
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Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Literature, Agriculture and 
Western Progress, 





[Entered at the Post Office as Second-class Matter.]} 





E. V. SMALLEY, - - <- EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tur NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE is published in St. Panl and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on the first of each month, by E. V. SMALLEY. 
M. E. GRAVES, Manager Minneapolis Office; Turo. F. Kane, 
General Business Agent; STEPHEN ConpAy, Publisher’s As- 
sistant. 

PrinciPpaAL OFFICE: Mannheimer Block, Third and Minnesota 
streets, St. Paul, Minn. 

MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: Tribune Building, Room 23, 

Brancu OFrFIcEes: New York, Mills Building, 15 Wall Street. 
Philadelphia, corner Third and Dock streets, Joseph Creamer, 
Agent. Portland, Oregon, Bureau of '’mmigration. 

SUBSCRIPTION PrRIcE: $1.50 per year. Subscribers in Europe 
should remit twenty-four cents in addition, for ocean postage 
All subscriptions should be sent to the main office, St. Paul, 
Minn., to avoid delay. 

THE TRADE is supplied from the St. Paul office of THE NoRTH- 
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CENSUS OF THE TWIN CITIES. 





The State census of the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, taken under the direction of the county 
auditors, gives the following results: Population of 
St. Paul, 111,397, an increase since the federal cen- 
sus of 1880 of 69,924; population of Minneapolis, 
129,200, an increase of 82,313. The people of St. 
Paul are dissatisfied with these figures, claiming that 
in case of the sister city the returns were held back 
two weeks and inflated. This charge is based on the 
fact that the recently compiled directories of the 
two cities gave Minneapolis only two hundred and 
fifty more names than St. Paul, indicating a popula- 
tion only 1,000 greater, and also on the post office 
statistics for 1884, which showed the delivery of 
3,552,315 letters in St. Paul, against 2,638,794 in 
Minneapolis, and the collection, respectively, of 
2,281,996 and 1,835,140, the preponderance of the St. 
Paul postal business being accounted for by the lo- 
cation of the State offices and railway offices in that 
city and the greater number of jobbing houses. 
Leaving the question of whether the city by the Falls 
has actually 17,803 more inhabitants than the city 
at the head of Mississippi River navigation to the 
discussions of the daily press, we turn with satisfac- 
tion to the contemplation of the remarkable growth 
of both divisions of this wonderful dual metropolis 
of the Northwest. The following are the figures of 
St. Paul’s progress: 


Population.) Year. 
3/1871 


Population. 
24 











The advance of Minneapolis from its first start in 
1845 is exhibited by the following table: 





ee | eee we 45|In 1880........00- sscsssese 46,887 
ROA TOE cs cssssscnsesessssinn 62,699 

BOSD MOOR ca scacsosescossocessie 78,105 

8,106|In 1883.. <  SRAST 

13,066|In 1884. 113,657 
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The combined population of the two cities is now 
240,597—close to a quarter of a million. Their 
record surpasses even the extraordinary growth of Chi- 
cago, and is unparalleled in the history of American 
cities. Theircorporate boundaries now touch and the 
open spaces between their well-built districts are fast 
being filled up with suburban towns and manufactur- 
ing villages. The territory they cover with their 
municipal metes and bounds is not as great as 
that covered by Philadelphia. Why, then, should 
they not one day become a single consolidated com- 
mercial centre? Before the year 1900 only an im- 
aginary line will separate them. There wi!l then 
be no stretches of fields and woodlands lying be- 
tween them as now. Their destiny is evidently a 
union of interests if not of corporate authority. 
Each is now too big and too prosperous to be jealous 
of theother. Let jealousy be left to new and strug- 


HM a ace 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





Much of our space this month is occupied with de- 
scriptions of the townsin Washington Territory visited 
by THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE staff on their tour of 
observation the past summer. A great deal can be 
learned from these articles that will be of value to peo- 
ple seeking new homesin the new West. There is plenty 
of room in the vast region lying between Oregon and 


British Columbia, and stretching from the Rocky | 


Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. In area Washing- 
ton almost equals the States of Ohio and Indiana 
combined. Much of its surface is good agricultural 
land, but a considerable part is occupied by moun- 
tains and forests. Thereis alsoa good deal of dry coun- 
try lying on both sides of the Columbia River, where 
farming can only be carried on in localities where 
water can be had for irrigation. This is not a desert, 
however, for there is abundant grass for pasturage. 
The best agricultural section lies in the eastern part 
of the Territory, stretching from the Colville Valley 
and the Big Bend country, in the form of a bow, east- 
ward, southward and then westward to the Walla 
Walla Valley. It is a rolling prairie about three 
hundred miles long by about sixty wide. The Ya- 
kima and its tributary valleys lying west of the 
Columbia contain much highly productive irrigable 
land, and wide expanses of bunch-grass ranges. 
West of the Cascade Mountains, around Puget Sound 
and along the valleys of the rivers flowing into the 
Pacific, the soil is rich, but the forests must be cleared 
before farms can be opened. Many settlers prefer 
this region to the prairies, because of the mild win- 
ters and the nearness to such large towns as Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Olympia, and do well on their 
clearings in the dense woods. 

Accurate comparisons cannot be made between the 
climate of Washington and that of any State in the 
East. Generally speaking it may be said that the 
region east of the Cascade Mountains compares with 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, but the winters are dryer 
and colder, and at the same time much shorter. 
Spring comes in earnest in early March. The mer- 
cury goes higher in summer, but the nights are al- 
ways cool, and the heat of the day is a dry heat, not 
sultry and ‘‘sticky,’’ the dry breezes taking the per- 
spiration from the skin, so that the weather feels no 
warmer when the thermometer marks ninety-five, or 
even a hundred, than it does in the East when it 
stands at eighty. West of the great mountain back- 
bone of the Cascades the climate is peculiar and finds 
its best parallel in that of the south of Ireland or the 
Isle of Wight. The summersare pleasant; the winters 
mild and rainy, with little snow and few days colder 
than twenty degrees above zero. Roses bloom up to 
December and gardens are made in February. : 
As a rule the professions are overstocked in Wash- 











ington. There are already too many lawyers, real es- 
tate agents, doctors, and editors. Trade is also fully 
represented. Except in new farming regions, like 
the Big Bend country and Okanogan country, there are 
stores enough of all kinds. Easy ways of earning a liv- 
ing are nowhere overlooked, For farmers and stock- 
raisers, however, there are excellent openings, and 
men of practical skill and some capital can find good 
opportunities to start manufacturing enterprises. 
Plenty of rich land can be had for the taking, and the 
forests, mines and water powers invite to various 
forms of industry. 

With her grain and cattle, her coal and iron, her 
enormous forests of splendid timber, her na: igable 
rivers, and her great inland sea of Puget Sound,- 
Washington is destined to become a rich and popu- 
lous state. She will be on the Pacific Coast what 
Pennsylvania is in the East. 


, 
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THE joint lease of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company’s lines by the Northern and Union 
Pacific companies, apparently very near consum- 
mation a few weeks ago, hangs fire. A form of lease 
was agreed to by the Northern Pacific board and 
submitted to the other two companies. The Union 
Pacific managers were satisfied withit. The Oregon 
Railway and Navigation people, however, are not 
so eager to lease their properties, since the great 
wheat crop of this year has given them all the freight 
they can haul. Some of the Northern Pacific di- 
rectors think there are legal obstacles in the way 
of the lease, and think, besides, that the terms, al- 
though greatly reduced, are still too high. The 
matter will not be settled, at the earliest, before late 
in the fall. Meanwhile the duty of the Northern 
Pacific board to push the Cascade branch vigorously is 
strongly apparent. The best solution of the question 
would be a lease by the Northern Pacific alone, the 
early completion of the Cascade line and a fair traffic 
arrangement with the Union Pacific for its use of both 
the outlets to the tide water of the Pacific. 


a 
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SINCE theSt. Paul jobbers went to Butte there has 
arisen a lively agitation in the press and business cir- 
cles of this city, in favor of a standard gauge road 
from that marvelous mining centre to the Northern 
Pacific line. The advantage of such a road to the 
trade of St. Paul and Minneapolis is so evident that 
the money to build it could probably be raised in 
the two cities. A million would cover the entire 
cost, and a portion of this sum would, no doubt, be 
subscribed by the rich mine owners of Butte. Let 
the agitation go on. We predict that the road will 
be built before another year goes by. 

Sea NS : 

E. A. KREIDLER, formerly receiver of the United 
States Land Office, at Miles City, Montana, is now en- 
gaged in the real estate, loans, and live stock brokerage 
business at that place, this firm being E. A. Kreidler 
& Co. Mr. Kreidler has a high reputation as an 
honorable business man, and knows thoroughly 
the region in which he lives. He is agent for the 
sale of Northern Pacific lands, and gives settlers and 
investors the benefit of his many years of experience 


as a Government official. 
——_————__-- > —___—_ 
Wo. REL, one of the most active business men of 


Portland, Oregon, has just issued a pamphlet giving 
a complete and clearly-written account of that city’s 
progress from 1870 to the present time. . Mr. Reid 
went to Portland in 1870 and writes from his personal 
knowledge. The pamphlet abounds in interesting 
information. We advise such of our readers as want 
to know the facts about Oregon and the Oregon me- 
tropolis to write to Mr. Reid for a copy. The work 
is intended for gratuitous distribution. 














THE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy line to St. 
Paul is now under contract and will be finished next 
year, ata cost of $10,000,000. The new track is from 
Oregon, on the Rock River, and from Fulton, on the 
Mississippi north to St. Paul, making three hundred 
and sixty miles in all. This will be the sixth road 
between St. Paul and Chicago. 
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‘‘GivE me a whole prairie,’’ and “half a prairie 
on toast,’’ are the cries now heard in the restaurants of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. They do not refer to ex- 
tensive real estate operations but only to the con- 
sumption of prairie chickens by hungry business 
men. The autumn shooting season has begun, and in 
the stubble-fields of the big wheat farms, and on the 
open, grassy plains, may be heard the bang-bang of 
the double-barreled shot gun and the bark of the 
bird dog. 





H. P. IsAAcs, the enterprising Walla Walla miller, 
brought a car load of Saskatchewan Fife wheat from 
Becker County, Minnesota, last year, and had it 
sown by the farmers in his neighborhood. He tells 
me that the result is all he anticipated. The berry 
is considerably increased in size, and the heads are 
longer than in Minnesota or Dakota, but the hard- 
ness and the percentage of gluten are preserved. In 
other words, the grain does not degenerate into soft 
wheat, as many predicted. Mr. Isaacs thinks the 
Fife will in time supersede the Little Club, which is 
the favorite wheat of the Walla Walla country. 





AMONG the competitors at the recent army rifle- 
shooting match at Fort Snelling was a son of Gen. 
Fremont, an infantry lieutenant stationed at Fort 
Shaw, Montana. Frank, as his friends call him, is 
a tall, handsome, military-looking man, with quite a 
reputation on the frontier as a hunter of large game. 
He has had many daring adventures in pursuit of 
the Rocky Mountain goat. The old general has an- 
other son in the public service, John C. Fremont, Jr., 
who isa naval officer now attached to the Pacific 
squadron. His wife is a daughter of Chief Engineer 
Anderson, of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
wives of both the young officers are remarkably ac- 
complished singers. 





GEN. SHERMAN is now the foremost’'surviving 
hero of the civil war. Hearty, genial and uupreten- 
tious, his hold on the good will of the public grows 
stronger as he grows older. He isan excellent story- 
teller. A few weeks ago, while crossing the Hudson 
River on a ferryboat, I heard him tell of a queer char- 
acter in California in the early mining days, who, 
after making a strike, went to New York, stuck 
nuggets over his coat, vest and shirt front, hired a 
four-horse barouche and drove up and down Broad- 
way to astonish the populace. Sherman has not been 
persuaded to contribute to the Century’s battle se- 
ries. Perhaps when Mission Ridge and Atlanta come 
to be discussed he will change his mind. His sum- 
mer resort this year has been Lake Minnetonka, and 
his tall, martial figure, always surrounded by a group 
of friends, has been the most interesting sight at the 
Lafayette. 





ARE the English a highly civilized nation? is a 
question Americans are often tempted to ask when 
witnessing the behavior of some English tourists at 
our summer resorts. For instance, at Lake Minne- 
tonka, last month, an evening concert was given in 
the Hotel Lafayette, and the audience was composed 
of refined and well-dressed people, except a little 
party of young Englishmen, presumably of good 
family at home, who came in their canvas boating 
trousers and shoes and proceeded to stretch them- 
selves out on the carpet in the parlor, one lying on 
his stomach, another on his back, and a third curled 
up likeadog. These positions they kept through- 
out the entertainment, and we are sorry to say that 
they were not kicked out ‘as they deserved — sorry 
and ashamed, too, to have to add that two or three 
young ladies sat near and devoted themselves to en- 
tertaining these boors. At the Yellowstone Park 








Hotel the other day, an Englishman, of aristocratic 
family, becoming dissatisfied with his dinner, seized 
the cloth with both hands and threw the dishes 
upon the floor. After being put out of the dining 
room he threw stones at the windows. The excuse 
was that he was drunk; but do gentlemen get drunk 
and smash the crockery at hotel tables? The Eng- 
lish traveler of the middle classes who comes to 
America is usually a modest, intelligent gentleman, 
but the English lord or minor swell is too often an 
ignorant cad, in spite of his title and pretentions. 


ON A HILL TOP. 





I might have written ‘‘on a mountain top”’ if there 
were not four great snow peaks in sight to dwarf 
this elevation. Yet we are 1,000 feet ‘above the 
Willamette, which lies seemingly a short rifle shot 
below, hesitating to lose itself in the broad,'strong 
current of the Columbia, and spreading out into the 
semblance of a lake, embracing many green islands 
and reluctant to go on to its fate. But what is this 
little height to the 12,000 feet of Hood’s sharp, white 
pinnacle or the 14,000 of Tacoma’s huge double peak 
of eternal ice and snow? It is a hundred miles, as 
the crow flies, to the summit of Tacoma, and yet 
when skies are clear, you fancy that you see the glit- 
ter of the sunlight on the ice fields. At the time I 
write a thin veil of smoke has floated down from 
burning forests in British Columbia, and the moun- 
tains look like shadowy ghosts. Nearest of these 
lofty peaks is St. Helens, too symmetrical, with its 
sugar-loaf top, to give much impression of grandeur. 
Adams is much stronger; Hood, with its pyramidal 
apex, is very beautiful; Tacoma is magnificent, but a 
nearer view is needed to reveal its colossal propor- 
tions. 

We have come up from Portland to this hill top, 
the road winding through a dark forest of firs by the 
brink of gloomy ravines. There was talk on the way 
of old faiths grown dim and of old philosophies be- 
coming new in the light of modern thought. When 
we emerged at last from the forest upon a sunny 
summit, with a wide outlook, where the pure breezes 
caught up the perfume of roses and clover blossoms, 
our journey seemed to symbolize the progress of 
humanity through the dark valleys of superstition 
and ignorance up to the serene heights of truth. The 
snowy summits of the great peaks piercing the blue 
heavens seemed to tell of loftier heights than have 
yet been reached in the march of mind—heights where 
the spiritual vision will be still clearer and more far- 
reaching. 

Upon this hill top, an hour’s ride from the city, 
my friend has created a delightful summer home, re- 
placing the forest with orchards and gardens on the 
rounded summit where his cottage stands, but leav- 
ing the firs and spruces undisturbed on the steep 
slopes of the hill, so that you look down from the 
walks on the lawn or the easy chairs on the piazza 
into deep ravines, dark with primeval growths of 
woods and thickets, while the sound of the wind in 
the tree tops makes an undertone to the notes of the 
piano in the parlor. These contrasts give a peculiar 
charm to the place. A walk of three minutes from 
the red-roofed cottage brings you to the eastern brink 
of the hill, whence you look down upon the streets, 
ships and shops and shaded houses of the city. My 
friend has wisely builded his house where this view 
is shut out, for he does not wish his sense of solitude 
and repose disturbed by the sight of the town and 
the suggestion of its activities. Enough of buman 
interest is given to the picture spread out before his 
windows by the glimpse of the distant village and 
military post of Vancouver, across the lake-like Will- 
amette and the broad blue flood of the Columbia, 
and the wooded peninsula lying between the two 
rivers. All the rest of the wide landscape is as na- 
ture made it— woods and waters, dark green moun- 
tain ranges and the sheeted ghosts of the stupendous 
snow peaks. 

Shall we enter the cottage? Yes, but not to gos- 
sip upon the printed page about the home life within. 





Enough to say that the walls are of unpainted fir; 
blazing logs in the big fireplace make cheery the cool 
evenings; easy chairs and couches of rattan invite to 
careless repose. There are books and pictures, and 
much good music and good conversation of a kind 
that has no latitude or longitude and might be heard 
in New York or Berlin as well as in the Pacific 
Northwest, 


“Tn the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save its own dashing.” 





NS 


AN OLD-TIME EDITOR. 





He was a relic of bygone days, fat, bald-headed, 
and dead broke. He had been reminiscencing to the 
delight of a small audience at the Merchants, and 
would fain rest himself by glancing at a convenient 
evening paper; but a thought struck him. ‘‘Say, 
did I ever tell you boys about the second editor in 
St..Paul? Well, he was a curious creature—a aort 
of cross between a Pennsylvania dutchman and a 
Berkshire pig. He had an office down in Cat Alley, 
near the butcher shop, but that was before your day. 
The paper had a subscription list of about three 
hundred, and he had just bought it. The third day 
after he got it the paper was printed and ready to 
circulate, and the boy went around to all the saloons 
to find him, and have him direct the papers to the 
subscribers —that, you know, is part of a country 
editor’s business. They finally ran him down at the 
Last Chance, on Third Street, playing pool on a table 
sixteen feet square —all pool tables were sixteen feet 
square in those days—and he was in a demoralized 
condition. He had been beaten several straight 
games and was madder than a hornet. ‘I gan’t 
go mit you,’ said he to the printer, ‘my eye is 
now blood-shot.’ He meant, you know, that there 
was blood in his eye. ‘I gan’t bodder with those 
tam newsp2per pisness this abend;’ and he told the 
boy to cut the names out of the subscription book 
and stick ’em on the papers; and he did it. Well, 
the next week, when they came to send the papers 
out, there was nothing left of the subscription book 
but the covers, and they didn’t know where to send 
’em to; so he sold the paper for a chicken dog and 
four dollars and a half. He was a curious creature. 
When he wanted to cut the leaves of a magazine 
he’d shove it into the paper cutter—a sort of a hay 
knife, as it were —and clip half an inch off all around 
—fact! When he went to get his boots blacked the 
boys would give him a wet shine on one boot, and a 
dry shine on the other. He never knew the differ- 
ence. He was so fat, you know, he couldn’t tell 
whether either of ’em was blacked you know.”’ 
And the old man took up the evening paper and 
busied himself in its contents. HANK MONK. 








AT last the James River Valley Railroad, in Da- 
kota, is to be completed. Most of the grading be- 
tween Jamestown and Columbia was done two years 
ago by a local company, which was unable to finish 
the work and recently sold out the unfinished road- 
bed to Crawford Livingston and Wm. R. Merriam, 
of St. Paul. These gentlemen have purchased the 
rails in New York and have now a force of men at 
work on the line. The road will be run as an inde- 
pendent concern, with interests harmonious with 
those of the Northern Pacific. It will furnish the 
long-needed link between North and South Dakota, 
and will be a paying property. It runs through an ex- 
ceedingly rich and handsome prairie country, its 
length being about seventy-five miles. At Columbia 
it will connect with the Chicago & Northwestern and 
at Aberdeen with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. 





THE Wisconsin Central has arranged to build its 
own line from Schlessingerville into Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Work has begun and is being vigorously 
pushed. Heretofore the Central has been dependent 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for access to 
those cities. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


[ Written for The Northwest Magazine.] 
IN REBUTTAL, 


BY T. F. KANE, 











Dingy and damp and dim, 
The miners’ cabin stood 
Among the hills and wood, 

On Ceur @’ Alene’s golden rim. 


Teddy and Tom and Tim, 
All miners stout and strong, 
Lived in that cabin long, 

On Ceur d’Alene’s golden rim, 


One day, while wandering 
Over the mountains high, 
Teddy by chance did spy 

What set him pondering. 


A limby log and long, 
Lay hard by, petrified, 
At which he, open-eyed, 
Stared steadily and strong. 


But could not understand 
How, when a tree had grown, 
It could be turned to stone, 
Even in this wondrous land; 


And said to Tom and Tim, 
When he returned that night, 
I’ve seen a marv’ lous sight, 

Even for this river’s rim!” 


“ A tree of monstrous size, 
Upon the ground lay prone, 
And every part was stone — 

I saw it with these eyes!” 


Now, they could scarce believe 
That such a thing could be, 
And hence, resolved to see 

If Ted meant to deceive. 


They wandered forth next day 
And searched the hills around, 
Until the tree they found 

That never would decay. 


And found, as told by Ted, 
A tree trunk petrified, 
And nothing magnified 

In anything he’d said. 


While going home that night 

A tale they did invent, 

That where they searching went 
They found a grander sight. 


Said they: “A tree of stone, 
Trunk, branches, leaves and all, 
Grand, stately, huge and tall, 

Stood just as it had grown!” 


But Ted could not be sold, 
And thought he’d “see their raise,” 
So thus, in sober phrase, 

This startling story told: 


“To-day, while all alone, 
I wandered in the wood, 
And found a spot where stood 
A tree of solid stone. 


“Tts buds and leaves of green 
And branches spreading wide 
Were growing petrified 

So fast it could be seen. 


“ Birds ’mid the branches sung 
Their strongest, sweetest notes, 
Which from their warbling throats 
In petrifactions hung !” 





The Cowboys’ Surprise. 
From the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

‘‘T have seen a good many daring deeds performed 
and coarse jokes perpetrated by cowboys,’’ said the 
agent, ‘‘ but I will tell you of a little incident where 
the wind was taken out of three cowboys by a de- 
termined, fearless ‘tenderfoot.’ It happened only 
last spring. I was then station agent and telegraph 
operator for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
at a place near the Montana line. It was not much 
of a place, as it consisted only of a depot, a house or 
two and a saloon. 

“One morning a traveling man arrived at the 
depot by stage from up north somewhere. He had a 
small sample case and satchel. He was below me- 
dium height and rather slight, but was very neatly 
dressed and wore a silk hat. He was traveling for a 
New York jewelry house. He was about an hour 
early for the train east and he opened his grip on the 
platform, took out a brush and dusted his clothing 
and shoes. He then drew out an old newspaper, 
leaned up against the side of the depot with one foot 
projected in front of the other and began reading. 

‘Meanwhile, however, three cowboys had saun- 
tered up to the depot. They all eyed him closely 
and watched his operations. When he began read- 
ing they huddled together and talked awhile in an 
undertone. Presently one of them—a big six-footer 








—left the group and began to saunter carelessly 
about the platform,with his head in the air, inspect- 
ing the posters on the building and the cornice. 
When he got round where the traveling man stood 
he lifted his big brogan and planted it firmly upon 
the jewelry man’s foot. No apology was made. The 
traveling man merely looked up, drew his foot back 
a moment, then placed it back where it was. The 
cowboy passed back to the other two. They all 
chuckled and joined in a low-toned conversation. 

“Soon the cowboy started out again on a similar 
round, gaping at the roof. When he reached the 
traveling man he tried to bring down his coarse boot 
on the extended foot. The traveling man jerked his 
foot back suddenly and the brogan came down with 
a thump on the platform. Another conference and 
chuckling followed. Finally the cowboy set out on 
the third round. Just as he was about to raise his 
foot to plant it on that of the traveling man, the lat- 
ter looked up quickly and said: 

‘* “See here, there is my foot, and it’s going to stay 
there. You step on it, if you want to, but I want to 
tell you that before you can get off of it I will kill 
you.’ 

‘* Such a volley staggered the cowboy. He looked 
at the foot and then at the small possessor, and 
finally moved off without stepping on it. Another 
consultation followed. 

‘*The traveling man calmly read his paper a few 
minutes, and then took from his satchel three apples. 
He looked at them a moment, and suddenly threw 
them a few feet into the air, and then quickly drew 
a revolver, fired three shots, splitting each apple into 
a dozen pieces before they reached the ground. He 
replaced the cartridges in the empty chamber of the 
revolver and returned it to his pocket. 

“The cowboys witnessed the act without saying a 
word, and soon, completely cowed, turned and left 
the depot. The traveling man told me after they 
left that he would have killed the three of them had 
the fellow stepped on his fvot again, and I think he 
would, as he was quick as lightning. He then 
showed me a medal he carried, which he won as be- 
ing the most rapid and one of the best shots in New 
York. The story simply illustrates that there is 
sometimes a great deal of fictitious valor and daring 
about the cowboy.”’ 





A Dakota Liar in Chicago. 


‘“Oh, yes,’? remarked a sharp-faced, prosperous 
looking passenger, ‘‘ Dakota is a great country. I’ve 
just come from there. It’s going to be a great farm- 
ing region, and there will be good towns up there by 
the hundreds. That’s my business—starting new 
towns. During the last two years I’ve laid out, 
named, and started up three new towns. Money in 
it? Ishould say so. What do lots bring? I don’t 
sell. No, sir; haven’t sold a lot for fifteen months. 
Give ’em away—every last one of ’em. You can 
have the title deeds of a dozen right now if you want 
’em. No, sir ree, the man that tries to sell town lots 
in Dakota gets left.’’ 

‘* How in the world can you make any money by 
giving away town lots?”’ 

‘*Just as easy as rolling offa log. There’s 10,- 
000,000 people in this country hungry to get hold of 
anything they can get for nothing. They swallow 
town lots as if they were oysters. Isend out a peck 
of deeds every week to Eastern parties who have re- 
plied to my immigration circulars. The lots don’t 
cost ’em a cent, but they must pay the recordin: 
fees. My son-in-law is the recorder. The surveyor’s 
charges must be paid. My youngest son is the sur- 


veyor. That’s just a starter, you know, to interest 
lot owners in their property, as it were. That’s what 
we call the preparatory state. Then comes the busi- 
ness part of the transaction. Local improvements 
must be made, and the city council (that’s me, my 
sons, son-in-law and two hired men) levies a special 
assessment. The first thing is grading street. Then 
comes sidewalk. Then sewer. And if they stand it 
we clap on a fence. But the mostof ’em won’t 
stand it. After paying out a few hundred dollars 
for grading and sidewalk the most of ’em fail to 
whack up. Of course the city treasurer (that’s me) 
takes possession under the law. Why, with land at 
two dollars and fifty cents an acre, the recorder’s 
fees alone make us even, and the special assessments 
are a regular bonanza. Can I give you a dozen lots 
te-day ?’’— Chicago Herald. 








The Cowboy’s Funeral. 


A flash, a cry, a falling of horse and man. Then 
all was over; ne more night herding for Joe Buchet; 
his spirit had gone upward, caught by a stroke of 
lightning. Of all the dangers of the range this is 
the worst; and well the boys know it, but still they 
do their duty faithfully, and hard though it may 
storm, day or night, they stick to the herd they are 
holding and keep their stock from stampeding. Joe 
Buchet was buried by Rev. Mr. Horsfall, the Epis- 
copal minister. Joe’s companion cowboys turned 
out in a body to attend the funeral. In all the re- 
galia of the range they rode behind the coffin. The 
four-line riders rode guard, two on each side of the 
remains. At the Miles City cemetery the light- 
colored, gold-bedecked sombreros were held by the 
boys as they stood with bowed heads and tearful eyes 
listening to the touching words of the minister, and 
noticing the dust fall upon the handsome coffin of 
the dead. Then they remounted their steeds. The 
clattering spurs then jingled plaintively as they rode 
slowly towards the city, and now on the broad range 


they again face many dangers that the noble cowboy 
is never afraid to meet when he is attending to his 
duty .— Yellowstone Journal. 





YESTERDAY as Gen. Wilson, of Fargo, was making 
an eloquent appeal before Judge Francis, in court at 
Valley City, the gavel suddenly fell. ‘‘ That man,”’ 
said Judge Francis, pointing to a sweltering visitor 
in the rear of the torrid court room, ‘‘will put on his 
coat!’’ Gen. Wilson, quietly turning to the court, 
said: ‘‘ Your honor, if that rule is to be observed, I 


think the court should button up his vest!’ ‘‘T’ll 
do it, sir; I’ll do it,’’ replied the dignified judge, 
and at once proceeded to button up and pull down 
his vest.— Jamestown Capital. 





Cot. BAKER, a brother of Baker Pasha, of Egyp- 
tian renown, has bought a large farm of Mr. Gal- 
braith on the Kootenai, in British Columbia, north 
of the Montana line. Col. Baker served in the 
Horse Guard Blues and was in the Crimea at the 
taking of Sevastopol. Like his distinguished bro- 


ther, he is an authority on military matters, but has 
concluded to retire to farming as a congenial occupa- 
tion for the rest of his life. 





A HOME OUT WEST. 


BY ELLEN P, ALLERTON, 








I. 


A “ PRAIRIE SCHOONER,” creeping slow ; 
A way-worn, jaded household band, 
In eager voices, speaking low — 
Thus enter we the “ promised land.” 
Behind us now the river’s tide 
Rolls dark and murky, deep and wide. 
* * * * * * 


Il, 


A warm May day; a sweet, soft rain 
On a green prairie falling fast ; 
A stopping of the creeping wain, 
And the glad cry, “‘ we’er home at last.” 
After long weeks of travel sore, 
The goal is won; we ask no more. 


Home! with our roof the dripping sky, 
Our floor the rain-soaked prairie’s breast! 

Through all the wastes that round us lie, 
In wild, luxuriant verdure drest, 

No tree extends its friendly bough, 

We see no track of spade or plough. 
* * * * * 7 


Ill. 


A year has fled. What wondrous change 
as passed this way? What sorcery, 
What silent magic, swift and strange, 
Has wrought such wonders? Come and see! 
Where are the green wastes, soaked with rain? 
You seek them? You shall seek in vain. 


Spring smiles again; the sunbeams play 
On gabled roof and crystal pane. 
—e again; and skies of May 
Bend o’er broad fields of waving grain. 
Here are young orchards; and the breeze 
Bends the lithe limbs of forest trees. 


The spring rains beat on snowy walls, 
Comely, though plain, snug-built and siren; 
Through vine-wreathed windows sunshine falls, 
With cheerful smile, the whole day long; 
And happy faces, fresh and bright, 
Are gathered round the lamps at night. 


Our prairie home is sweet and dear; 

The deep, rich soil holds honest wealth; 
The airs we breathe are pure and clear ; 

The free, strong winds waft life and health. 
Here dwelis Content from day today; 
So—let the great world go its way. 
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INTERESTS. 


Styles in Wall Paper. 
From the Chicago News. 

‘* Wall paper grows continually lighter in color,”’ 
said a Wabash Avenue man, who makes a fine art of 
wall hangings. ‘‘The season is, of course, now at 
anend. Everybody has finished all renovations and 
decorations for the summer. Most persons have their 
paper hanging done in the spring or autumn. A few 
individuals of wealth and taste have their walls re- 
hung both at the beginning of the warm and cold 
weather, so that they will be appropriate for both 
seasons. People now leave the matter of papering 
entirely to the discretion of the decorator. They 
used to select the paper foreach room. They have 
learned, however, that the man who makes 
such things a study is better able to give 
them satisfaction if left to his own judg- 
ment. The new fall papers will, undoubt- 
edly, be even lighter in hue than those for 
spring. I suppose we’ll keep right on get- 
ting lighter tones till we reach again the 
pure white satin sheen faintly traced with 
delicate tinted figures. Then we’ll go back- 
ward again till the world will see its walls 
covered with the most glaring hues.’’ 

‘* Are flowers the most popular designs 
in wall papers now?’”’ 

‘*No; flowers have become too common. 
There was a great run on flower designs 
for a while. Nothing else is really so pret- 
ty, you know. A room hung with artistic 
flower paper — pink roses, for instance, on 
acream gray or pale blue ground — looks 
like a bower. But they’ve been printed 
so much in cheap lines that the most styl- 
ish and expensive papers now are in other 
designs, the finest being imitation of figured 
cloths. This paper is all hand-made, and 
is very fine. Most of the wall paper now 
used in America is made in New York. 
During the last six or seven years the in- 
dustry has improved ,wonderfully in this 
country. Before that all our best papers 
were imported. The papers turned out in 
New York now are equal to the English or 
French work. American paper is used 
more by fashionables in the West than in 
New York or Boston, where the tendency 
to ape everything English is greater than 
the desire to have things in the best taste. 
The English designs for this year are very 
unique, not to say grotesque, yet they are 
extensively used in the East. Some of this 
English paper brings twelve dollars per 
roll. The patterns are astonishingly large. 
No frieze is used unless it is a mere exten- 
sion of the design in still larger figures. 
Now, it is impossible to paper a room and 
have the effect artistic without a frieze. 
One English design for a drawing room 
that I saw represented a luxuriant growth 
of immense yellow poppies with blue-green 
poppy foliage on a white background.”’ 

** Do the stork and sunflower still have 
a place in wall paper?’’ 

‘Not a single stork is to be found in any 
design, and it is impossible to sell a piece of paper 
with a sunflower on its surface.’’ 

‘** How is the space above the mantel papered?’’ 

** Just the same as the rest of the room. The style 
of having the mantel space different is obsolete. Gilt 
appears in everything —just as it does in the dress 
line thissummer. Nothing is complete without tin- 


HOME 





sel. The dadojis no longer used except in dining 
rooms. Most fine houses, however, have the dining 


room dado in hard wood. Floral designs are still 
used for sleeping apartments. A very beautiful de- 
sign is known as ‘ Persian paper.’ It is highly colored 
in red and blue passion flowers. French tapestry is 
used considerably for drawing rooms. The prettiest 
thing for nurseries and children’s sleeping rooms is 
Walter Crane paper. It has delicate tinted scenes 
from childhood in Japanese villages. Libraries are 


decorated in the medieval style, deep green and yel- 
low leather paper. Some persons prefer the Japanese 
leather paper, which has gold and embossed figures 
on a deep china-red background.”’ 

‘What is the correct ce'ling paper?’’ 

‘*Oh, a figured paper corresponding to what is on 
the walls.’’ 


Home Amusements. 


Were we to understand good housekeeping to be 
confined strictly to the old-time notion of good cook- 
ing, immaculately clean floors, dark and dustless 
parlors closed against all intrusion of child feet and 
God’s sunlight, with the mother delving and drudg- 
ing all day, and the children consigned to their own 
devices outside the house to secure these greatly 
prized results, then would our department have no 
right here. If the children are to seek their neces- 
sary recreation unaided by the parents and older 


members of the family, and if these consider every | 


hour wasted that is not devoted to some occupation 
immediately productive of dollars, or if the father is 
to hide himself behind the daily paper immediately 


on entering the house, and the mother must devote | 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


every spare moment to some busy occupation in 
household affairs, or to making or receiving calls, 
while the children are consigned to the tender care 
of a nurse, or to no care, then it is evident that this 


space should be devoted to stock quotations, market 
reports or society gossip. 

But in these days of advance and improvement 
such things must not be justified, and parents must 
learn from the sad experience of others that, for the 


| 





How to Hang Pictures. 


Representations of strings of fish just hauled from 
the water and seeming yet to gasp for breath, of 
groups of dead birds and noble deer struggling in the 
death agony or fleeing for life before their pursuers, 
are far from appetizing, and a perpetual plea for the 
doctrine of vegetarianism. But few pictures should 
ever be hung in the dining rooms and the greatest 
care should be taken in their selection. 

Family pictures have no business in any room in 
the house but a strictly family room. No one is in- 
terested in them except the immediate family, and 
not one in 100,000 times is’a family picture a thing 
of beauty, or calculated to embellish the barest wall. 

One of the cardinal principles necessary to learn 


about hanging pictures is the fact that the light ona 
picture should come from the same side as 
the light in the picture. 

A picture highly worked up in detail 
should be hung closer to the eye than a 
strong, broad composition, in which all the 
parts are put on in masses. 

Pictures immediately on the line of aver- 
age sight should be hung flat on the wall, 
while those above it should be slightly 
tipped forward. 

Marriage certificates, Masoniccertificates, 
or anything of that kind, are not pictures 
at all, and should never have a frame about 
them. 

Groups of pictures can only be effective 
when there is harmony in subject and color, 
and similarity in framing. 





Favorite Names for Girls. 


What are the favorite names for girls — 
apart, of course, from the acknowledged 
supremacy of Mary? This has long been a 
disputed question, and there is perhaps no 
way of settling it but by going deliberately 
into statistics. Such an opportunity is 
given in the long list of names printed yes- 
terday of graduates and distinguished pu- 
pils at the Normal School. We have had 
the curiosity to analyze this list of three 
hundred, and, disregarding pet and dimin- 


utive names on principle, and throwing 
aside initials of necessity, we extract these 
fairly trustworthy figures of cases where 
names are favored to the extent of five each 
or upward. Mary leads off with 30, but 
she is rather closely pressed by Anna with 
24. Elizabeth is third with 17, and Laura 
is a good fourth with 16. Margaret 13; 
and Katherine 12, are the only other double 
figures. Then in order comes these choice, 
of names: Helen, 9; Emma, 8; Lilian, 8- 
Clara, 7; Jane, 7; Louisa, 6; Alice, 6; Cars 
oline, 5; Emily, 5;Harriet, 5; Florence, 5. 
So apt are people to go in droves that it is 
quite likely these proportions would hold 
in 3,000 names, or in any other number, as 
well as in three hundred.— Philadelphia 
Telegram. 





STAINS of various kinds on many differ- 
ent articles are some of the results of many 
of the things which go to make summer 
delightful. Grass stains come out best by 
using an application of soda and soap. 


| Wet the spot, rub over it soap made soft in warm 


water, and as much common baking soda as will ad- 
here; let it remain on the stain half an hour or more, 
then wash out in warm water. Whiting and soap 
will also remove grass stains. The delicious fruits 


| which are so healthful and cooling make dire stains 


sake of their children, home must be made the | 


pleasantest place in the world; and, for their own 
good, that a brain which is kept at high pressure 
continually, without relaxation, must run a great 
risk of breaking down in middlelife. If children do 


not find their home in sympathy with their natural | 


desire for recreation they surely willseek amusement 


in other places and through other sources which can- | 


not possibly be secure from vicious companions and 
unhealthy influences. The desire for occupation and 
amusement in the hearts of the children is natural 


and right, and should be encouraged to a reasonable | 
extent by every proper means; and where can it be | so it is well to attend to all such stains while they 





on table linen and clothing. Such stains can be re- 
moved from white goods by pouring boiling water 


through them, provided the spots have not been first 
wet in cold water. If they have, or are of long 
standing, and refuse to disappear before this simple 
treatment, dip them in water to which has been 
added chloride of lime in the proportion of one table- 
spoonful of the chloride to each quart of water. If 
the stains are very deep let the article remain in the 
water fifteen or twenty minutes, then hang in the 
sun without wringing. Fruit stains on colored goods 
are a more serious matter. Boiling water is the best 
thing to use, for it will not injure the most delicate 
color or fabric. Other remedies take out the color, 


| so well done as in the home ?— Good Housekeeping. * | are fresh. 
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Advice Gratis. 


We advise all strangers visiting our city not to in- 
vest in real estate before calling at Mr. J. Fairchild’s 
agency, 334 Jackson Street. He has probably the 
most varied list of any agent in the city. To the 
poor he can offer a lot at a nominal price, and if they 
will build, will give from three to five years. To 
capitalists he can offer lots and blocks of business 
property ranging from $1,000 to $100,000. His long 
years of experience have made him a thorough judge 
of values, and as he never recommends an investment 
that he does not feel sure to be a good one, he has 


gained the confidence of all our operators. Mr. Fair- 
child takes great pride in our city, and much pleasure 
in showing its beauties to those who favor him with 
acall. Remember his location, 334 Jackson Street. 





Dr. TOWNSEND H. JAcoBs has opened an ele- 
gantly fitted dental office in Room 15, Mannheimer 


Block, St. Paul. He is a regular graduate and is 
supplied with all the latest scientific appliances 
known to the profession. 





CUT AND PRESSED 


Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
_ LAMPS, Ete. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Cataiogue. BURLEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICACO. 























DRY GOODS BY 
MAIL. 


HEREWITH we pre- 
sent an engraving 
of the Mannheimer 
block, occupied by 
Mannheimer Bros., 
the largest dry goods 
dealers in St. Paul. 
They are extensive 
importers of silks, 
velvets, dress goods, 
German and Irish 
linens, kid gloves, 
cloaks and shawls; 
silk, wool, and bal- 
brigan hosiery and 
underwear. In their 
dressand cloak mak- 
ing department they 
employ 150 hands. 

Their mail order 
department is the 
best managed of 
any house in Amer- 
ica, and orders for 
goods or samples are 


attended to on the ; 
day of receipt. La- } 


dies are requested 
to send for samples. 
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ST. PAUL.—DRY GOODS HOUSEZOF MANNHEIMER BROS., THIRD AND MINNESOTA STREETS, 


ADAMS « TROWBRI DGE, 


se Write for quotations, sample cards, etc. 


TACOMA2 


Successors to ADAMS & ADAMS), 


198 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


DRY, COACH AND OIL COLORS, 


Vermilions, Ochres, and Varnishes. 


WESTERN AGENCY FOR 


JOHNSTON'S DRY SIZED KALSOMINE; 


Also U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.’s Paints. 

















‘ktieed VO ine baa Sloe .LIN US 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD! 
The Head of Navigation on Puget Sound! 


Shows a Larger Growth during the past year than any point in the Northwest, and offers the Best Inducement for 
Investment. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED! 


CLIMATE DELIGHTFUL! 


It is the best point in the Northwest for the Establishment of Manufactories and Wholesale Houses, for supplying 


Inland and Coast Trade, and presents a paying and rapidly-growing field in almost every line of trade. 


industries most needed may be mentioned: 


NAIL MILL, WOOLEN MILL, SHIPWAYS AND YARD, CRACK#R FACTORY, 


SOAP FACTORY, TANNERY. 


Special Inducements will be given for the Location of Manufactories. 


sale, on easy terms and at reasonable prices, by the 


Among the 


Choice property in all parts of the city for 


TACOMA LAND COMPANY. 


For further information, apply to or address 





ISAAC W. ANDERSON, General Manager, 
TACOMA, W. T. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, \ 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 30, 1885. 

For the past month prices for wheat have been al- 
most entirely dependent on the fluctuations of the 
Chicago board, as, with the exception of three or four, 
local mills have all been idle. The total daily output 
of fiour has not exceeded 15,000 barrels and very often 
has been less than 10,000. To obtain sufficient wheat 
for daily use has been a very easy matter by local mill- 
ers, and the inquiry from outside points has been only 
nominal onaccount of the uncertain future of the mar- 


ket, which is now being supplied to some extent by the | 


new crop. The yield of spring wheat for this year in 
the Northwest has been a matter of much speculation, 
and the daily fluctuations at all points are almost 
wholly due to the conflicting reports from this sec- 
tion. At this writing wheat throughout Minnesota 
and Dakota is nearly all cut and stacked, except 
some localities in the north, and, so far as threshed, 
estimates are uniform in placing the yield at consid- 
erably less than in 1884. Enough has been threshed 
to form a pretty correct estimate of the comparative 
yield and the best and most careful judges place the 
figures at a decrease of 20 per cent for Minnesota and 
from 8 to 10 per cent for Dakota. The visible sup- 
ply statements each week are watched with great 
care as showing the degree of promptness with which 
growers are marketing the new crop. Two weeks 
ago the statement showed an increase of 1,500,000 
bushels and the markets took a corresponding drop, 
but last week the increase was limited to 250,000 
bushels and prices were a shade higher as soon as the 
figures were published, as dealers had been expect- 
ing a much larger increase. The feeling for the past 
few days has been gaining in strength at all points, 
and while experienced traders do not look for a rapid 
or a great advance, a steady market and a moderate 
rise in prices are confidently predicted. Prices in 
the local market are about ten cents lower than a 
month ago and are at the lowest point of the year. 
The following table shows the range of prices during 
the past month and the highest for the same time 
last year: 


Highest. Lowest. Highest 1884. 
No. 1 hard. 79 95 
No. 2 bard 76 90 
No. 1 regul : 75 88 
No. 2 regular 70 85 





The decline has been almost uninterrupted during 
the entire month. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
handling the new crop with the remains of the old, 
as a different set of inspection rules are applied to 
each and at first some mistakes by the new in- 
spectors caused some confusion; but matters are now 
running more smoothly and probably no hitch will 
occur to mar the current of business activity after 
the first of the month, as several of the old grades 
will be dropped and the new ones used exclusively. 
Those to be dropped are No. 2 hard, No. 1 regular, 
No. 2 regular, and condemned, while those substi- 
tuted are No. 1 northern and No. 2 northern. 

The past month has been one of extreme inactivity 
among the flour mills, mainly on account of the re- 
pairs now being made in the canal, but it is doubtful if 
the volume of business would have been much greater 
had nothing hindered the running of all the mills, as 
the flour market has been more or less demoralized 
all summer and on a down-grade market for wheat, 
and consequently flour millers are not inclined to 
show much anxiety to ‘‘improve each shining hour.’’ 


POOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN BRE RS 


——tAND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. ¢ 

Pend d’Oreille Div. F irst Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


AISO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H.—4 C. U. 


| gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 





————$—$———_—_ 


COMPILED FROM 


Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks: | 


DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from July 3lst to August 26th: 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. | 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 








APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF JULY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BRoaD STREET, 
New York, Aug. 4 ,1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


I hand you herewith statement of the approximate 





pany, as follows: 


1884. 1885. Increase. 

Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,648 195 
Decrease. 
..$1,022,438.29 $999,732.00 $22,706.29 
R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


Month of July..........c0008 





Real estate has been unusually active for August 
in all parts of the city, especially business property 
and in vicinity of the Northern Pacific shops. A 
large number of Eastern capitalists have been look- 
ing over the city, and a large amount of Eastern cap- 
ital has come in for investment. There is no doubt 
now that 1886 will see our most prosperous year. 

E. S. NoRTON. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affec tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Pewer’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





By the construction of the Northern Pacific new 
line between St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Prospect 
Park property on University avenue becomes exceed- 
ingly desirable for immediate occupancy by first-cla 
suburban residences. 





= 
St. Paul Real Estate Market. | 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, August 24th: 









Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific Mortgage “ym 105% = 
= “ Pend d’Oreille Div“ 10034* 1014%* 
pes “Missouri Div 10144* 10214* 
" ” Dividend Certificates............. 80 8044 
es - Di isocecccecssssecccsccoceseess 87 92 
St Paul & Duluth commMon.............ccsseeeeneeeees 23% 25 
St Paul & Duluth preferred ................:sceeeeeeee 85 87% 
Northern Pacific COMMON. .......0..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 21 21% 
“preferred 48 48% 
Oregon Transcontinental a oo ©9206 20% 
Oregon Railway & Nav... sesceessessereese — 80 82 
Oregon Transcontinental es siensissiewsbiite 794 80 
Oregon Railway & Nav. 18ts...........cccceceeeseeeees 113 113% 


St. Paul & Northern Pacific 1sts...............00000 
* And interest. 


~ MACMASTER, -BURNHAM & 0, 
FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, 
Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 
FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


- For Lease, 
| The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 





MINN. 





Age ents for 
The Dundee Mortgage Sad Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


——— 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on sam sai P 
Pacific First_ Mo Misso ani 
pact Srauks Division nome on aad ’Preferred Div- 
dend Certificates bought and sold, 
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POINTED REMARKS ON THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM. 





Granville Stuart in Maiden (Mont.) Mineral Argus. 


The efforts of our wise and sapient Government to 
civilize the Indians is a thing to make both gods and 
men weep. First, the reservation aforesaid, next the 
‘‘agent”’ thereupon, who is selected with especial re- 
gard to his utter and absolute ignorance of their lan- 
guage, mode of life, habits, character, and best 
method of influencing and controlling them. Then 
comes the united efforts of the Government and the 
agent to civilize and enlighten the Indian, by so far 
as possible isolating and cutting him off from con- 
nection with civilization, as found and embodied in 
all well ordered communities of white men, by wrap- 
ping his robe of savagery and barbarism more closely 
about his filthy form, by concentrating him at agen- 
cies far from the only known civilizing agencies— 
contact and constant communication with the supe- 
rior race. 

The present system which herds them together at 
remote agencies, in villages, allows them to be armed 
and mounted at all times, leaves them under the 
leadership of chiefs, and insures and allows the prop- 
agation of all their old prejudices, lawlessness, and 
modes and habits of thought and life, wouldn’t civil- 
ize them in 10,000 years, for public opinion is as strong 
in an Indian village as in any white community, 
and public opinion among Indians assigns to the 
woman the lot of slave, whose position is an analo- 
gous as well as an intermediate one. She being 
considered a little better than his dog but not quite 
as good as his horse, to her he kindly assigns every- 
thing in the shape of work connected with the Indian 
menage, while his duties consist in wearing grease 
paint and feathers, with such occasional suits of 
clothes as he steals from the ranchmen on his periodi- 
cal raids. Ife also has a-passion for going to war, 
and stealing everybody blind within a radius of four 
hundred miles from his particular agency. 

The efforts of our paternal Government in the In- 
dian line remind me of the ‘“‘ foreign mission ’’ craze 
of our orthodox brethren, where it takes 1,100 
preachers and $40,000 in money a whole year to 
deliver the inestimable blessings of two bushels 
of Bibles and prayer books and twenty-one heavy 
flannel shirts to the poor, sweltering natives of 
equatorial Africa, who can’t read and don’t wear 
clothes. So, while it is well known that for a great 
many years past the annual appropriations for Indian 
affairs have been amply sufficient to board every one 
of the agency Indians, big and little, at a first-class 
hotel, yet, somehow, all this money don’t seem to 
fill a long felt want (or the Indian either), for he is 
still the same dirty, poverty-stricken d——d thief he 
always was. 

It is well known, however, that everything brought 
from the States into this high, dry climate of ours, 
shrinks most awfully, and no doubt this scientific 
fact accounts for the most portly and robust appro- 
priations being emaciated, so thin, so to speak, when 
they reach the Indians, for we all know that when 
they do reach them they are like the darkey’s fish, 
‘‘all swump up.’’ 





DAKOTA CENSUS RETURNS. 





The census reports from the Territory of Dakota 
show that there has been no interruption there of 
the wonderful growth of the last decade. Between 
1870 and 1880 Dakota increased her population 853 
per cent. Her actual numerical gain was 121,000. 
In the five years between 1880 and 1885, the increase 
of population has been 206 per cent, while the actual 
number added is 278,582. These five years, there- 
fore, have added to the population of the Territory 
more than twice as many inhabitants as were gained 
in the phenomenal ten years between 1870 and 1880. 
Remarkable as this increase may seem, it is not 
spasmodic, and it is only the beginning of a steady 
progress on the part of the Territory. With the ex- 
ception of a part of one corner, mining is not a lead- 





ing interest in Dakota. The whole Territory isa 
vast agricultural region, adapted especially to cereal 
production, already well served by railway connec- 
tions, and dotted with flourishing cities. As yet 
comparatively a trifling portion of its immense area 
has been brought under cultivation. It is still the 
favorite destination to which thousands of people 
from abroad and thousands of discouraged farmers 
from the states of the East are annually migrating. 
* * * * North Dakota, according to the division 
commonly accepted, has 152,199 inhabitants, and 
South Dakota, 261,560. There is no better argu- 
ment than these figures for division and admission. 
—<St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





’ 
PROGRESS OF GLADSTONE, DAKOTA, 





The summer of 1885 has been a busy one for the 
people of Gladstone. Robert Lee has erected a roller 
flour mill. Two church edifices and one school house 
are in process of erection, and from present appear- 
ances a Duluth elevator company will erect an ele- 
vator the present season in time to handle the large 
wheat crop which will find a market at this place. 
Robert Lee’s mill is 34x40 feet, three stories high, 
with wing 13x40 feet, one story high, built of the 
finest Dakota sandstone, in the most substantial man- 
ner, and will be one of the finest mills of its capacity 
(seventy-five barrels per day) ever erected in the 
country. 

The wing will contain boiler of engine and ample 
room for a supply of lignite coal, which will be used 
for fuel. The first floor of the main building will 
contain a seventy-five horse-power engine, Smutter’s 
wheatpit, etc. This story is eight feet in the clear. 
The second story is nine feet in the clear and will be 
occupied by ten pair of Livingston rolls, two pair of 
feed rolls and one Richmond separator; the flour 
packer will also be located on this floor. The third 
story, sixteen feet in the clear, will be occupied by one 
double and one single Smith purifier, three Pyes’ 
centrifugal reels, one four-reel bolting chest and one 
four-reel and one double scalping chest, one No. 4 
Printz’ dust collector; and here is also situated the 
magneticseparator which is composed of six ten-inch 
magnets. The mill will be in running order by 
the ,first of October, probably; "%at any rate Mr. Lee 
will buy as much of the incoming crop of wheat as 
he can and is building a stone basement contiguous 
to the mill. On this he will erect a fine wooden 
structure, to,be used as a store house {for wheat and 
mill products. Both of the churches will be built 
on the north side of the railway, in Mr. Lee’s addi- 
tion to the village plat, he having donated lots to 
the societies for that purpose. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church will be of wood, 
28x44 feet, with belfry and jvestibule entrance. The 
Congregational edifice, of nearly the same dimensions, 
also of wood. The school house will bé of wood and 
is built with the design of enlarging and veneering 
with brick at some future day. These improvements, 
with others in contemplation, constitute our showing 
for the present season. Our village has an ample 
water supply in case of fire, furnished by the railway 
company. The fire plug is conveniently situated on 
the front street adjacent to the principal buildings, 
and the railway tank is always full of water. G.s.C. 





In reply to an inquiry, the New York World 
says: The title ‘‘ mistress’’ (abbreviated Mrs.) has 
no connection with marriage. It is the rightful title 
of any woman who governs a home, and is properly 
applied by courtesy to all women, married or single. 
Miss is the diminutive of mistress, and is applied 
properly only to little girls under ten years old. 
Girls over that age are Mrs. by courtesy, if not by 
right. Mr. means master, Mrs. means mistress. As a 
young gentleman is Mr. by courtesy, even if not mas- 
ter of a house, sothe young lady is Mrs. by courtesy, if 
not by right. A woman having been the mistress of 


‘a house, and being over ten years old, cannot shed 


her title of Mrs. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
St. PAuL, Aug. 25, 1885. 


During the present month the money market has 
been easy, collections fair, and money abundant, 
with exchange on New York selling at a slight pre- 
mium. 

Real estate has been comparatively quiet, as is 
usual at this time of the year, although some very 
large transactions have taken place, making a good 
average of the aggregate value of transfers. Build- 
ing continues with the greatest activity. 

Wholesale grocers have been favored with an ac- 
tive demand for all staples, prices remaining steady 
with the exception of pork, which has declined. 

The dry goods business is improving steadily as 
the season advances, and a very satisfactory amount 
of orders have been filled. 

The drug trade is in a very healthy condition. A 
better feeling is manifested and orders are coming in 
more freely. There has been a good trade all sum- 
mer. Large sales of linseed oil are reported, owing, 
no doubt, to the present low prices. The opening of 
new territory gives a new impulse to trade in South- 
ern Minnesota and Iowa. 

The wholesale clothing business has been quite 
satisfactory, considering the time of year. An im- 
mense trade has been done in fur coats. 

A lively business has been done in boots and shoes. 
Leather has been quite active, with firm prices and 
encouraging prospects. 

The hardware business continues to be as brisk as 
ever. 

The wholesale wine and liquor merchants report 
trade fairly active for the time of year and improv- 
ing right along. 

A large city trade has been done in lumber, but 
shipments have been light. 

Large quantities of fruit have been received, which 
have been offered at fairly low prices, and there has 
been a good demand for all varieties. 

Our merchants received quite a number of orders 
from the Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad Com- 
pany’s excursionists during their visit to St. Paul 
last week. 

The retail trade has been fairly active in all 
branches. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices of grain and country produce in the St. Paul 
market: 


WueEatT—No., 1 hard, 84c bid; August, 84c bid; September, 
85c bid; October, 84 bid; No. 2 hard, 80c bid; re ular, 70¢ bid. 

Corn —No. 2, 43c bid, "4c asked ; "August '43¢ id, 44c asked; 
September, 42c bid, 44c asked. 

ATS— No. 2 mixed, new, 28c bid; August, 26c bid, 28¢ asked; 
September, 25c bid, Qe asked; No. 3, 28e asked; No. 2 white, old, 
31c bid; No. 3 white, 30c bid. 

BARLEY — No. 2 55e; August, 56c bid; September, 57c bid. 

RyE—No. 2 47c; August, 47c bid; September, 46c bid. 

Ground FEED—$16. 

CoRN Meat — Bolted, $21; coarse, $16. 

Bran — Sacked, $10 

Hay—Baled, wo? nse setae $6.75; timothy, $8 

FLouR — Patents, — straights, $4.25@4.50; bakers’, $4 
@4.25 ; rye, $3.25@3.50 

Burrer— Extras, 16@18¢; extra firsts, 14@16c; firsts, 11@ 
124; packing stock, 5@8c. 

HEESE— Fancy,9c; Young America,11c; fine,part skimmed,4c. 

PoTATOES — New, 25@33c per bu. 

Ecos — Fresh, 11@12%e. 

Pouttry —Spring Chickens, 35@45c per pair. 

OraNGES—Messinas, fancy, $5; Imperials, $6, ote $4.50; 
California, Los Angeles, $2.50@3. 50; Riverside, $3.75@4.00. 

Lemons— Fancy, $9.50; choice, $8, 50; prime, $7. 
. ~~ gepeaiaaamaaaaaaaa 2@2. 50 per box; domestic, $1.25 per 
asket 


PLums— Grosse prune, pay per box; native, $1.50 per bu. 


PEARS — Bartlett, $3@3.50 per box; Beurre Hardi, $3.25@3.50; 
Beurre Clarigeau, $3. 25@3. 50; Beurre Ranz, 3.25@3.50. 
APPLES — ‘ancy, $3 asked : standard, $2.25@2.50 asked. 
GRAPES—California Muscat, $6 per 40-Ib case; Tokay, $7 per 
40-Ib case; domestic, 75c per 10-t» basket. - 
C. A. McCNEALE, 


Secretary. 





MOSELEY'S CABINET 
CREAMERY 
FOR BOTH SUMMER AND WINTER USE. 

The Original Cabinet Creamery 
(y Over 5,000 in Daily use. 
Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE. 
Awarded MORE MEDALS than 


any, similar apparatus in 
America. For dairies, facto- 






















ries, cream-gathering system 
ranches, hotels and families. 
sHas refrigerator combined 
it. Thorough in con- 








Pnickel-plated faucets. No 
lifting of cans. No skim- 
ming of milk. No sedi- 
ment in cream. Soidstrictly on merit. Warrant 

as represented. Send for circular. 


MOSEBLEY & PRITCHARD M’F’G 0O., CLINTON, I0WA 
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MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 





Minnesota is to hold this year a State Fair on a 


scale commensurate with her commanding position | 


in the Northwest, and with her recent extraordinary 
achievements in all lines of agricultural and general 
industrial progress. The new buildings and grounds 
are ready and the fair will open on the seventh of 
September and continue one week. We present to 


our readers, on this page, illustrations of the princi- | 


It will be seen that they are spa- 
There 


pal structures. 
cious, dignified and architecturally pleasing. 


are other important structures, such as the grand | 


stand, for spectators of the races, and the large head- 
quarters 
building of 
the State Ag- 
ricultural So- 
ciety. 

The 
building is 
304 feet from 
north to 
south and 
242 feet from 
east to west, 
the wings be- 
ing each 72 
feet long. An 
octagonal 
dome 80 feet 
in height, rising from the centre, adds greatly to the 
imposing appearance of the grand edifice. The vast 
interior will present a very striking appearance. Ma- 
chinery hall is 112 feet long and 64 feet wide and cor- 
responds in general style with the main building. 
This uniform style pervades all of the other build- 
ings, which are conveniently grouped. Each of them 
is finely adapted for its special use. 

The cattle and horse barns are perfect models, and 
every device known to render them comfortable, 
healthful and convenient has been adopted. The 
race track is the regulation mile, and when in shape 
will have no superior in the world. The amphithea- 
tre, which will accommodate 15,000 people, is two 
stories in height, is provided with private boxes, and 
is an exceedingly strong and convenient structure, 
There are ornamental entrances at the east and west 
ends of the ground, and the railroads will run to an 


main 





THE MAIN BUILDING, 





drained, and afford the best opportunity for beautify- 
ing. The officers of the society have most judiciously 
invested the fund devoted to the purpose, and the 
grounds of the society are now such as must gratify 
the pride of every citizen. 
| The management has prepared an exhibition that 
| will in many particulars excel all previous ones. 
| They offer $25,000 in premiums and $15,000 in prizes 
| for speed trials. The stock will be immense, and 
one grand and novel feature will be a public auction 
| of fine horses and cattle, which will be held on the 
| three last days of the fair, under the management of 
Capt. P. C. Kidd, the famous stock auctioneer of 
| Lexington, Ky. A host of attractive novelties have 
been arrang- 
ed for, and 
vast crowds 
will most 


visit the fes- 
tival to in- 


splendid new 
property in 
which they 
are owners. 
There will 
be half-hour- 
ly trains be- 
tween the 
grounds and 
| the neighboring cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
the running time being only twelve minutes. Visi- 
| tors can choose either city for their abiding place 
with equal comfort, and then visit the other at their 
convenience. No small part of the interest country 
visitors will enjoy in coming to the fair will be their 
opportunity of seeing the twin cities of Minnesota, 
with their handsome streets, their stately build- 
ings, their magnificent hotels and their places of 
amusement. These noble cities are in themselves 
an exhibition of commerce, manufactures and the 
arts, worth traveling hundreds of milesto see. They 
illustrate Western growth and Western civilization 
in a most striking and instructive manner. , 

We advise all our readers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
| Dakota and Montana to come to the fair. The rail- 
roads will give them cheap excursion rates. The 
hotels of St. Paul and Minneapolis have room for 





THE ART GALLERY. 


attractive depot. The managers have laid out broad 
avenues, and when the grounds are completed, with 
flower beds, fountains, groves and walks, they will 
be extremely beautiful. 

The grounds are the most convenient that could 
possibly be obtained for easy access from both St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. They lie about midway between 
the two cities on the lines of both the Manitoba and 
Northern Pacific railroads. They comprise two hun- 
dred acres and were formerly the Ramsey County 
poor farm. The tender of this beautiful and con- 
venient tract to the society solved the problem of 
obtaining a permanent site for the fair, upon which 
it could be developed as an important aid to promote 
the growth and interests of the State. The legisla- 


ture of 1885 appropriated $100,000 for improving the 
grounds and erecting buildings, and the Agricultural | 
Society is now fixed forever on one of the most at- 
tractive spots it is possible to conceive of. The | 
grounds, which are 2,425 feet east and west, and 
3,025 feet north and south, are rolling and perfectly 


THE MACHINERY HALL, 


| them all on any scale of entertainment they may de- 
sire. The West and the Ryan are the two finest 
hotels in the United States west of New York, and 
compare with the Windsor, the Murray Hill and the 
Fifth Avenue in that city. Not even the famous 
hotels of Chicago fully equal them. Each city has 
besides a number of excellent hotels of the second 
and third class. No one need sleep on cots in halls. 
There is room for all. 
We have not space to print the program of the 
great fair. Every day there will be events of special 
| interest. We believe the Minnesota fair of this year 
will lay the foundation for a great Northwestern Ex- 
hibition, to be held on the same ground in 1887, and 
| to embrace the products and industries of all the 
Northwestern states and territories. Such an ex- 
hibition will be for the Northwest what that at New 
| Orleans was for the Gulf states. 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon will join Min- 
| nesota in making it asuccess. Meanwhile let every- 
| body come and see what Minnesota does this year. 





undoubtedly | 


spect the | 





Iowa, Dakota, Mon- | 


| 





SMALL VERSUS LARGE FARMS. 





Our own notion is that small farms, well cultivated, 
are almost invariably the most profitable; and hence, 
we firmly believe (what has so often been asserted) 
that if many a farmer would sell half or two-thirds 
of the acres he now occupies, and poorly tills and 
manages, and devote his entire time and energies to 
the care and cultivation of the remainder, he would 
derive far more profit from his labor and investment, 
with much less vexation of spirit. The fact is, as 
somebody truly asserts, we have too many farmers 
who are ‘‘land poor’’— who have so much land they 
cannot make a living. Paradoxical as this may ap- 
pear, it applies truthfully to many a naturally fertile 
and productive locality. When such farmers have 
learned that it is not economy to own more land than 
they can till in the most profitable manner, so that 
it will pay for the money expended in keeping it free 
from taxes, weeds and other incumbrances, they will 
have solved the problem of ease in practical rural 
life. The happiest and thriftiest farmers we have 
ever known lived on farms of only ten to one hundred 
acres, every foot of which was made to count. On 
the other hand, the farmer who has so many broad 
acres that he cannot walk over them daily — where 
rods of fence corners are never cultivated or other- 
wise utilized —lives a life of anxiety and worry. In- 
stead of working like slaves and living in a miserly 
manner, in order to ‘‘run a big farm,’’ or ‘‘ purchase 
all the land that joins them,’’ it would be wise for 
hosts of farmers to sell some of their broad acres, and 
look more to the comfort and happiness of their 
households, and the proper education of their chil- 
dren. Even if large farms were the most profitable 
— which we deny—small ones are to be preferred 
for many and cogent reasons, not the least of which 
are the comfort, peace and general welfare of the 
owners and their families.— D. D. T. Moore, in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for August. 


Northern Pacific Annual Earnings. 





For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the gross 
earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad were $11,- 
234,149.62 and the gross expenses $6,196,300.96, 
leaving as net earnings $5,037,848,16. The decrease 
of net earnings was $387,972.18. The funded charges 
were $4,123,948.98. The surplus of income over 
expenditures was $91,959.86. 





GEN. ADNA ANDERSON, engineer in chief of the 
Northern Pacific, has tendered his resignation of that 
position, and will retire altogether from active life. 
He is a native of Orleans County, New York, and 
has been building railroads nearly forty years. He 
was engaged in railroad work in the South when the 


war broke out, and thereupon immediately attached 
himself to the national cause, serving throughout the 
whole struggle as manager of military railroads in 
Virginia and the Southwest. He has been engineer 
of the Northern Pacific since February, 1880. There 
is no better record for skill and efficiency than his. 
— Portland Oregonian. 





THE St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad 
makes a remarkably favorable showing in its annual 
report, for a year of dull times. The gross earnings 
have been $916,000 less than last year, but the ex- 
penses have been so largely reduced that the com- 
pany reports a dividend of $1,300,000, against $1,600, - 
000 last year, and a balance to income account of 
$1,052,000, against $992,220 last year. 


Two Views 25 Cents. 


Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views and Illustrated 
Catalogue for 25c in stamps. 


F. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. 
Largest Collection in the West. Official Photographer Northern 
Pacific R. B, 4 
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THE MEDIGAL LAKE MEDICINES 


Manufactured from the condensed water of the wonderful Med- 
ical Lake in Spokane County, Washington Territory, a descrip- 
tion of which may be found in this issue of Tux Norruwesr 
MAGAZINE. 





These remedies consist of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, CONCENTRATED 
WATER, SALVE, LINIMENT, TOILET 
SOAP, AND LIVE STOCK IN- 


VICORATOR, 
(A specific for Hog and Chicken Cholera.) 


AGEITE WANTED Tareas Sa Ber 
agents are all making money. 
For terms, address . 
E. 8S. McCOMAS, Gen’l Agt., 
85 Van Buren St., CHICAGO. 


WEST 
SUPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN, 


The new Railroad, Manufacturing and Commercial City, 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 


Platted and offered for sale by the 


Land and fiver Loprovemeat Co, 


F. H. WEEKS, President, 

Equitable Building, New York City. 
H. W. De FOREST, Secretary, 

Equitable Building, New York City. 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 
West Superior, Wis. 


This company has a large amount of land with good harbor 
front, well adapted to Flour Mills and all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Special inducements and advantages are offered to per- 
sons desiring to engage in any industrial enterprise. 

AGENTS: 
GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York City. 
FREDICKSEN & CO., 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REFERENCES: 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York. 
S. H. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Pamphlets, Maps or information, apply to the agents, offi- 
cers of the company, or to 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 
West Superior, Wis. 


For Sale. 





One of the best business lots in the new town of/Minnewaukan 
or Devils Lake. The railroad is just completed’to the place 
which will give ita big boom. The'’need of money;in other bus- 
iness the only cause for selling. 

For price and terms 
Address, 
BOX 676, 
JAMESTOWN, 
Dakota Ter. 





ENCOURAGING reports are still received from the 
Ceeur d’Alene mining district. A gentleman who 
returned to St. Paul last week from a trip through 
that country says there is in it a mass of gold, silver, 
iron and lead that cannot and will not be exhausted 
for five hundred years. ‘‘ The mines will grow richer 
each year for the next twenty-five years. They are 
not poor men’s mines, for it takes capital and labor 
to find and secure the mineral. Nothing but the 
coarsest of gold has yet been taken out and when 
the tailings, or the leavings of the process now 
used to obtain what gold is gathered, are worked 
over it will be found richer than the mines, though 


they found it in its virgin beds.’’— St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, 














Heavy Rails, 





Ser 


CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Office, 
218 South Fourth St., 
D—~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE. — 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. | 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 


AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 
ST.PAUL. - - - - 


F, 4. cu. 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Real Estate ald Financial Agent, 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate | 
Agency in Minnesota.) | 
| 


MINN, 


No. 6 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


A@>Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 





Aa. FT. BAWYEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P.R RY 





J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg,Va. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


' ‘ 
Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 
On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildin 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot an 














erected which will rent 
house. 











ALL THE INGREDIENTS. — ‘‘ What smell is that, 
my dear?’’ ‘‘Cloves, my love.’’ ‘‘But the other 
odor?’’ ‘‘Cinnamon, darling.’’ ‘‘ But I smell some- 
thing else.’”’ ‘‘Oh, that’s allspice.”’ ‘‘But I’m 
certain I smell something else that isn’t spiced at 
all.’’ ‘* That’s an apple I ate just before I came in.”’ 
‘* Well,” said Mrs. B. ‘‘if you’d only swallowed a 
ham sandwich and a drink of brandy you’d have all 
the ingredients for a good mince pie.’’ 











Light Rails, 


BAILWAY FASTENINGS, 


STkaaot 
a No 8 







Works, 
Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 


J. M. STHRERLE, 


Real Estate Agent » Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


OrFiIcre:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 





WILLIAM COURTENAY, 


MILES CITY, MONT., 


Live Stock Broker, 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and Desirable Town Lots for Sale. 
Local Land Agent for the N. P. R. R. Co. Agent for First- 
class Fire, Life and Accident Insurance Cos. 





LBItve stocz A SPECIALTY. | 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


TACOMA OIL COMPANY. 


The Tacoma Oil Company was organized under the laws of 
Washington Territory, March 30, 1885, 


CAPITAL STOCKH, $1,000,000. 
Divided into 40,000 Shares of $25 each. 













NON-ASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
LEVANT F. THOMPSON .++0-eP resident. 
WILLIAM B. KELLEY ice President. 


JOHN W. SPRAGUE. 








WILLIAM H. FIFE..... Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
Levant F. Thompson, John W. Sprague, 
William H. Fife, William B. Kelley, 
: David Lister. 
Superintendent..............:.ccsceeseeeee W. H. Kneeland. 





The Tacoma Oil Company was formed for the purpose of bor- 
ing and drilling wells on the land of the corporation near the 
town of Elhi, Pierce County, W. T., and other lands in the Ter- 
ritory which the — may acquire the right to mine for 
oil, iron, coal, gas, gold, silver, copper or other mineral; pur- 
chasing, developing and selling oil wells, coal mines, iron mines 
and other real estate connected with working thereof, and con- 
structing such railways, tramways, wagon roads, pipes and pipe 
lines for —a and such tanks, wharves, uildings, and 
erecting such machinery as may be needed in working said oil 
wells and mines, and in transporting the productions — 
to buy and sell real estate, lay off townsites and buy and sel 
town lots. 

PROPERTY. 

The company own by purchase, under full covenanted war- 
ranty deed. the southeast quarter of section thirty-two, in town- 
ship twenty north, of range five east, containing one hundred 
and sixty acres, known as the Van Bibber farm, for which the 
directors have paid the full purchase price in cash. 

The company have also leased, on favorable terms, large 
bodies of land in different parts of Puyallup valley, and pur- 
pose utilizing them for miuing purposes, hoping to have sever: 
oil wells flowing during the next few months. 


MACHINERY. 


The compene have also purchased and paid fora full set of 
boring and dri oe with boiler, engine and all aoseeay 
appurtenances for boring wells, and completed a contract wit 
responsible parties for the immediate erection of the first der- 
rick, putting up the machinery and setting it in motion; and ~ 
secured, as 

SUPERINTENDENT, 
The services of W. H. Kneeland, an experienced, practical man 
from the oil regions of Pennsylvania. In fact every step 
been taken, and every point guarded that in the judgment of 
the directors would seem likely to lead to a speedy and pro- 
nounced success. 
OIL. 

Surface oil is found on the land of the company in great 
abundance and of superior quality, which may be seen during 
business hours at the office of the company in Fife’s building, 
corner of Pacific Avenue and Ninth Street. 

FLOWING WELLS, 


Reliable, experienced experts confidently express the belief 
that flowing wells will be struck ata depth ranging from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet. 
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St. Paul Business Houses. | 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


Notions, Hosiery and White Goods, 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 
190 and 192 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H.LINDEKL. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner’s and Lumbermen's Suits a Speeialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu, 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon. FRANCIS B. HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 


ALLEN, MOON & Co, 


Successors to P. F. McQUINLAN & Co., Established 1859, 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


. 7 . . ¥ 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


~ BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CG. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, St. Pau, Mn. 


April, ’83—cu. 





L.H. MaxFieLp. C.Seaspury. W.T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 











MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. | 
W. F VAN DRIESCHE, Vice President. 


NORTHERN PACTIEIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


L. A. VON HOFFMANN, Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR COLD STORACE. 





Branch Houses —New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, and Portland, 


Abattoirs— Medora, Dak., Duluth, Minn. 


H. D. MaTHEWwS 


F, A. HEATH, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


J. H, SANDERS, 
Vice President. 


President. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &., &. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
Orricr, 170 East THIRD STREET, 


~ PARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
254, 256, 258,260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn, 


Tue LarGEst Stock IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATEs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Oor. Fourth and Waucouta S8ts., St. Paul, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. | 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 378 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn, 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
Sz. PAU. 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Fipe, 


—aND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 





STRONG-HACKETT HARDWARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, | 


| ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 














JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, 


Wm. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON, 


(Successors to BREUER & RHODEs), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. aut, Min. 
April, ’88—cu. 





MORSELS OF KNOWLEDGE. 





A bag of hot sand relieves neuralgia. 
Warm borax water will remove dandruff. 


A little soda water will relieve sick headache 
caused by indigestion. 

Tough meat is male tender by lying a few min- 
utes in vinegar water. 


It’s English, you know, to wear a derby hat all 
summer, instead of the usual straw one. 


Consumptive night sweats may be arrested by 
sponging the body nightly in salt water. 


To beat the whites of eggs quickiy add a pinch of 
salt. Salt cools, and cold eggs froth rapidly. 


You can take out spots from wash goods by rub- 
bing them with the yolk of an egg before washing. 


White spots upon varnished furniture will disap 
pear if you hold a hot plate from the stove over them. 


The process of curling feathers consists in heating 
them slightly before the fire, then stroking them 
with the back of a knife, when they will carl. 


To cure a cold pour about a pint of boiling hot 


| water over about a drachm of pulverized camphor, 


and inhale the vapors arising therefrom ten to twen- 
ty minutes. Great relief is at once experienced, and 
after two or three repetitions the discomfort is said 
to disappear entirely. 


Take a piece of ordinary writing paper, fold it, 
hang it conveniently, fill it with water and place a 
lighted candle underneath. The water will boil in 
a short time and the paper remain undamaged. 
Even if the paper should not become damp, the heat 
imparted to it on one side would be rapidly con- 
ducted away by the other. 





R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


| Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. axes p 
for non-residents, References given on application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 


Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


MANUFACTURERS 
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DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Nt. Paul and Pacife Coal and tron Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A, PUGH, - - 





General Manager. 
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IS THE 
BEST. 








A cowboy ina recent Montana cattle case testi- 
fied that ‘‘a maverick is somebody else’s calf that 
you get your brand on first.’’? It would be interest- | 
ing to have the cowboy’s definition of mugwump.— | 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 





| 
Said the landlady, pensively eyeing the healthy | 
boarder, ‘“‘These new potatoes cost just twice as | 
‘*That’s all right,’’ re- 
sponded the healthy boarder, ‘‘they are twice as good, 
and we eat twice as many of them.’’ — Detroit Free 
88, 


much as the other kind.’’ 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. C0., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OrLrL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 

4160 = 
Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
* 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








CHICACO, NEW YORK, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 


BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street. 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, | NOYES BROS & CUTLER, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 
No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St, PauL, MINN. 


IMPORTERS 
——n ID 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


J. B. DOW, Proprietor. T. L. MORGAN, Sole Agent. 


St, Paul Stone Co. | 


Formerly Portland Stone Co, 





JENNIS RYAN HENRY D SQUIRES, 
ROBT. A. BETHUNE, JOHN W. BELL. 


| RYAN DRUG CO., 
‘Importers and Jobers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
225, 227, 229 EAST THIRD ST., 


ST. PAUL, - - - - MINN. 


Manufacturers of the 


HEXAGON 


BLOCK SIDEWALK, 


Pat. Dec. 19, 1876. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cor. Tenth and Wabasha Sts. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
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all Modern Improvements. 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


EEMRBAL A): [mR 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
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| Cmas. A. PILLsBuRY & ce. | 


MWMrerchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILLS { Anchor.” “ Excersion. $ Daily Capacity 7,600 Bois. 


‘(Ss300Hd 437704 ) 











CAPACITY, 
Three Hundred Barrels. 
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4 +] G. IN. ENEISLI.Y & CO., ath 
HW OAK GROVE u ae z= 
uo A Roller. Mil EROHANT MILLERS. | soveren oe BOSS 

f] 4 0 cr l S. _ Moorhead, M Minn. “HAPPY THOUGHT.” : > 

4 A a W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jn., Manager. _ W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 5 “e 

~ it = 

mh id The Washburn Mill Company, :3; 

oO; nee MERCHANT MILLERS, Felson 

t 08 - Minneapolis, Minn. a iS 

uz ars oge 

< p~ LINCOLN MILL,|PALISADE MILL, a 

by ‘ ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 2033 2 

fz] E en ee veneeemeens CAPACITY i500 eae p — on 
> , WASHBURN’S BEST,| Royal Rose, | a5 = 
Jan. LINCOLN. PALISADE. = ‘2 #& 
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HANDSOME RESIDENCE GROUNDS CONVENIENT TO BOTH CITIES, 
PROSPECT PARK 


MEEIZER ‘IeDAps = 


LAND AND POWKR GO. ADDITION, 


MIN NBAPOLIS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue—the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Itis on the new line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. A handsome station is being built. Frequent rapid transit trains. This is the 
finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good share of St. Paul, with 
Fort Snelling in the distance. Many fine residexces are being erected. Streets all graded. This property is offered on reasonable terms. Meeker Island Land and 
Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi River. Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this prop- 
erty. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this city, being convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota 
Transfer. Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, and all necessary information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ‘ , . : MINN. 
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PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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™— BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, aiilitin 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & C0O., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


== Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


“NEWYORK __ PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 





Locomotive Works, OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 


ROME, WN. Y- 


AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 





New York | Office, 
34 Pine Street. CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


Oita LU Dae, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, ’&. ‘—au. 











FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BEST HAMMERED JRONW AXLES. 


Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MAKERS. 
Machine Bolts. Lag Screws. Rods and Bolts 
for Bridges and Buildings. 
HOWE TRUSS BRIDGES. 


Bolts Made to Order. Hot Pressed Nuts. 
Send for Price List. 


Works at Office 234 Clark Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. (Grand Pacific Hotel,) 
June ’8.—cu. 


CHICAGO. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





BETHLEHEM | 
STEEL RAILS 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


74 Walt STREET, 


jemonstrated. 


Mo References furnished on application. 


NEW YORK. OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen'l Manager, 


At. 


ORERAR, ADAMS & CO.,|~ : 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
li AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Granger (from Swamptown) — ‘‘Say, does this ’ere 
paper 0’ your’n go all over the town?’’ 

Editor — ‘‘ Yes, sir; our paper has the largest circu- 
lation of any in Philadelphia. Is there anything I 
can do for you?”’ 

‘Wall, you might jist put this ’ere notis in yer 
paper: ‘Josiah Hopkins’ farm at Swamptown has 
been declared a nuisance, as cholera germs have been 
developing in great strength during the winter.’ 
Now, how much will that thing cost?’’ 

‘‘One dollar. But why do you wish to advertise 
your place in that manner?’’ 

‘‘ Jist this: My wife’s sister has written us a letter 
saying that the family is a comin’ up to spend the 
summer. So, mister, here’s your dollar, and just 
stick that’ere notis at the top of the column.’’ — Phila- 
delphia Call. 






Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive pa 












A. G. DARWIN, President, 








and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions 3 
wheel in use, 74 Manufactured in 1877, 60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ce mage at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


General Office, 239 Broadway. Wew York. 





r centres. an tone | adapted to rr Baviguent, Locomotive 
0 an 


r the BEST, SAF most ECONOMICAL 


J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
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NORTHWESTERN “NOTES. 








THE present population of Montana is estimated 
at 115,000, which exceeds the number of inhabitants 


Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon or California contained 
when they were admitted to the Union. 





Mr. LecKIE is authority for the statement that 
15,000,000 feet of lumber was recently cut off one 


quarter section of timber land on the Samish, in the 
Paget Sound country. This is an enormous yield. 





Puitie Ritz brought us in a sample of barley | 


from his Ritzville ranch which will yield, it isclaimed, 
about fifty bushels to the acre. Mr. Ritz will ship 
a carload to Milwaukee, and, if prices are satisfac- 
tory, he will break and sow 3,000 acres next spring. 
Mr. Ritz has 6,000 acres under fence, and about one 
hundred and fifty head of horses with which to do 
the work.— Walla Walla Union. 





HARVESTING is well near finished about Walla 
Walla, Wash. Ter., and a large amount of grain has 





been threshed and is going forward in hunt of a | 


market. The Statesman says: New grain is pouring 
in very fast and will continue until October. The 
ears cannot carry it all away if they run one hun- 
dred per day. As in consequence our farmers will 
have to store it, they will be more likely to obtain 
higher prices than if they shipped now. 





C. W. CooLey, who is digging a well on his farm 
about six miles northeast of Goldendale, after boring 
through several different formations for seven feet, 
some of it being a regular lava, has come}to what is 


seemingly a strata of perfect ashes. 
Cooley’s place we wouldn’t fool with that well any 
further. Like the Dutchman, who, without inves- 


If we were in | 


tigation, jumped into a hot spring to bathe, we | 
would be afraid ‘‘‘sheol’ was not a mile from that | 


place.’’— Goldendale (Wash. Ter.) Sentinel. 





AN extraordinary revival in mining matters has 
occurred throughout the whole territory between 
Oregon and Coeur d’Alene in one direction and be- 
tween the Columbia River and Montana in another. 
If all accounts reaching us of new and important dis- 
coveries and developments be only half true, this 
territory is going to be the great gold-producing re- 
gion of the Coast, to absorb its idle capital and em- 
ploy its idle population. Let us hope the reports 
may be true. Cour d’Alene won’t lose anything by 
having rich neighbors.— Cur d’ Alene Sun. 


THE Omaha Herald condenses the whole liquor 
problem into the following terse argument: The 
people of Iowa have learned by experience what Ne- 
braska people knew by intuition, that the prohibi- 


tory principle must be engrafted into the constitu- 
tion of every individual before the engrafting of the 


principle in a State constitution will produce the de- | 


sired result. Men cannot be made abstainers, or 
even temperate, by statute. 





THE city of Minneapolis has a curious provision in 
its law relating to the liquor traffic. Besides charg- 
ing a license fee of five hundred dollars, the law 
marks out certain patrol limits, including the busi- 
ness core of the city, within which all the saloons 


must be established, and where they can be kept un- | 


der close police inspection. As to the rest of the 
city, including all the main residence portions, 


where probably nine-tenths of the inhabitants have | 


their homes, absolute saloon prohibition prevails, 
and is rigidly enforced. 





YESTERDAY morning another fine nugget was 
brought into town. This time it came from the 
prominent Wolf claim just below the town. The 
nugget is more valuable as a curiosity than from its 
actual value in money. It is four and a half inches 
long, one inch wide and singularly and deeply em- 
bossed all over. It weighed two and a half ounces. 


It was found between two rocks in the gravel before 
reaching bedrock. 
the above, two more nuggets came in, one eight and 
three-fourths ounces, the other one ounce. The 
larger of these is a fine specimen of gold, pure, bright 
metal, smooth and free from all admixtures. Thus 
for the day the owner of the claim gets good pay 
from these nuggets alone, altogether thirteen ounces. 
Reduced to coin this means two hundred and twen- 
ty-one dollars.—Murray (Cour d’ Alene) Sun, July 30th. 


In the afternoon, after writing | 


TuEy LIVE IN THE CANYoNS.— When E. V. 
Smalley, of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, was in 
Dayton he was taken, like the Savior, to the top of 
a high hill that he might view the country a | 
out before him. The resemblance to that great event, 
however, ceases right here. His conductors were 
respectable citizens and he was not offered a foot of | 
land in sight. Mr. Smalley stood up in the hack 
and looked at the country around him. 
said he, ‘‘ wheat fields, farms and pastures, but I 
don’t see any houses. 
This question is nearly always asked by strangers 
who look at this locality for the first time. The 
houses, for the sake of water and other conveniences, 
are almost universally located in the hollows, while 
the farming is done on the adjacent high lands.— 
Dayton (Wash. Ter.) Inlander. 


I entatathancenaeae Dastecbesmntthcnesneoneted 


Where do the people live?’ | 





IF YOU WANT 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


} USE THE 


St. Paul Dry Plates. 


THEY ARE 


RELIABLE! UNIFORM! EASILY WORKED! 


**T see,’”’ | 





Order from your dealer. If he will not supply 


you, send direct to us. 
ST. PAUL DRY PLATE C0., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 
| Room 36, Davidson Block. 


PEMacrwos IN. BP. RR. HR. 











Correspondence Solicited. 





E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Ottice.) Land Lawyer. 
in, Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Lands. 


Deals 


7 Expended for gen’! bldgs 
and impvts, 1884......... $1,000,000 
Population................0026 7,000 
Lumber cut by Tacoma 
Mill Co., 1884 (feet)..... 5 
CEI ssssss ocassnenesceass 
Aug. mean temp’rature.. 
Dec. mean temperature.. 82.169 
, Large list of city and country 
property for sale. 
3 Small tracts of good garden land 
near Tacoma. 
Large tracts of timber and farms, 
coal lands, ete. 
Buys and sells land on commis- 
sion. Makes collections. 


"GEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


= SS 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 





EREIDLER « Co., 
MILES CIry, MONTANA, 
Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers, Loans. 


INSURANCE AND CONVEYANCING. 


Complete Abstract of Title to Real Estate in Custer County furnished, having only set of Abstract Records in the county. 


Ranges and ranches located and sold. Prepare Desert sant, Homestead and Contest Papers. 


Land Office and Department. 














CULL RIVER 


BOZEMAN, 


Attend to all land cases before the 


WALTER COOPER, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA, 


EAL ESTATE, 


MINES, 


FINANCIAL AGENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH . CAPITALISTS SOLICITED. 


For Information, References, etc., Address 


WALTER COOPER, 
COOPER BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
MONTANA. 


LUMBER CoO., 


Sul RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURE: S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZil1l and Ward on Guine WN. fF. FR. Fe. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIUWAWT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wirnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRALNS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 











| 


Y ALL ODDS 


Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


| is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississrpp1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENW 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and ATcHISON, TOPEKA & SanTE Fr Rariways. 





2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ! LOUIS RAILWAY are com 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, ‘Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


— Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORTH, and | 


The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. | 
sed of Com- | 


| 


elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Il. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 


which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS 
which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your l cal ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 
General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago, Ml 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill «nd 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; 


Also, 


CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 





OF VICE, 


2 ee 2 


CHIcago, 
MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pavt 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 

For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc , apply 
to the nearest station agent of the Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE 
St. Paut RatLway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Asa’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4@~ For notices in reference to special excursions, change 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with thc 
CHIca@o, MuLwaUKEK & St. PauL RalLway, please refer «- 
tbe iveal columns of this paper. 


| 
| 





PO CARTER 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 


STREET, 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DAKOTA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch, 
PRICES. 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“© Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2.00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 


148, 150, 152 & 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


E—4 








Ftotels. 


Rorthiwestern 
PEOPLES EUROPEAN RESTAURANT 


Commercial Man’s Retreat. 


Table Supplied with 


>THEsDELIGAGIESsOF sTHEsSEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 








| Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 


FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 
W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Opposite Depot, South of Track, 
La Moure, D. T. 





BELL’S HOTETE, 





Fergus Falls, Minn. 





$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 








Specialty, 4. No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


c.H. povstas, — BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. pila Sacir itt 
Frce Bus to and from all Trains. 
RATES, $2 PER DAY. 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 





WAHPETON, - - - DAKOTA. 
Terms, $2 Per Day. Good SamPcLe Rooms. 
1). H. SMITH, Proprietor. . 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VALLES Clty, DABSOTA. 


First - Class Accommodations + Moderate Rates. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


First-class in every Respect. The best Hotel 
in the Northwest. 


$12.00 OUTFIT 
S10.00. 


We offer our 5x8 Ne Plus Ultra Photographic Outfit’ 

uaranteed to produce pictures of the highest excei- 
ence, for #10, a reduction of $2. 

Our manual of instruction in amateur photography, 
**How to Make Photographs,” sent free to any inter- 
ested party. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established in 1802.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


Salesrooms, 423 Broome St., NEW YORK. 
W. IRVINC ADAMS, Agent. 


COLUMBIA ch 

























THE POPULAR STEEDS | Ve 
— OF TODAY — ale 
wy VW q a asi 
COLUMBIA TRIO!” 
FOR LADIES -S 
— AND — 


GENTLEMEN: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ot 
- SENT FREC. J ge: 
THE-POPE-MFG-CO-<s. 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. ., 
BRANCH HOUSES ©/|RoO 
i2 WARREN ST. NEW von. |B = 
5 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. | 


Will you tell me why colonel 

Is spelled in a style so infolonel? 
If journal is not spelled jolonel, 

Then why spell kernel, colonel? 

In anticipation of a large influx of country people 
on circus day an enterprising Dansville merchant 
strung the following suggestive sign across the walk 
in front of his grocery store: ‘‘ Don’t go somewhere 
else to be swindled; walk in here.’’ 





A paper gave an account of a society event, and in 
speaking of one beautiful lady, of quite large propor- 
tions, it said: ‘‘Mrs. —— possessed a form that 
Juno might envy.’’ The editor went home and left 
a subordinate to get out the paper, and the next 
morning he read in his paper that ‘‘ Mrs. —— possessed 
a form that Jumbo might envy.”’ 


~A Northern paper praises the Indian Hair Restorer. 
He isa fraud. No Indian was ever known to restore 
any hair.— Texas Siftings. 


HuNTING ITEM.— ‘‘Is the ’coon a smart animal ?’’ 
asked a stranger of old Si Jackson, on Onion Creek. 
‘*Talk about ’coons being smart, I should say dey 
was smart.’’ *‘ Well, how smartare they?’’ ‘‘ A ’coon 
played me de meanest trick you eber heard tell on. 
I foun’ a hole whar de ’coon went into de groun’, 
and I waited dar all day long to shoot dat ’coon, and 
when he did come out he was a polecat.’’ — Texas 
Siflings. 

**T tell you, Fanny, I am bound to succeed. I have 
the aptitude. It is close attention to small things 
which makes a man succeed.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed! Well, that explains it.”’ 

‘* Explains what, Fanny ?’’ 

‘*Why you pay so much attention to your mous- 
tache.’’ — Philadelphia Call. 


AFTER DINNER.— Old friend — ‘‘ You ought to be 
proud of your wife, Tom.”’ 

Host — ‘‘ Yes?”’ 

Old Friend — ‘‘She’s a most brilliant talker.’’ 

Host — ‘‘She ought to be.”’ 


Old Friend—‘‘I could listen to her for a whole 
night."’ 
Host (wearily) — ‘‘I often do.’’ — Eureka Sentinel. 


‘*T wish, mamma,”’ said little Johnny Fizzletop, 
‘that I lived in South Africa.’’? ‘‘ Why, my son, do 
you wish that you lived in South Africa?’’ ‘* Why, 
the mammas down there don’t wear any slippers, you 
know.’’ ‘‘Yes, my son, but you must also remem- 
ber that little boysin South Africa don’t wear any 
pants, either.’”’ ‘‘That’s so,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘it’s 


queer I never thought anything about that.’’ — Texas 
Siftings. | 
D. L. WILBUR. Joun J. NICHOLS, 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, - DAKOTA 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties, and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CasH basis, By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general Rea! Estate and Loan 
business. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 


One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main line N. P.R. R. Co. Splendid grain and stock country. 
Government and Railroad Lands. Coal, wood and water abund- 
ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota. Tranship- 
ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. Ad- 
dress 


L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town Site Agent for N. P. R. R. 


at 
WHITNEY & CO, | 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


= COLLECTORS - 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Wild Lands and Improved Farms. WADENA, MINNESOTA, 





Siddons, how you 
| must adore your art! 


THE ACTRESS’ 
GLANCE TO HEAV- 
EN.—Society girl — 
‘*My dear Miss Mc- 


You seem perfectly 
wrapped upinit. [ 
love to see you gaze 
upward in that soul- 
ful way of yours 
when you come to 
particularly emo- 
tional passages. Are 
you seeking inspi- 
rationwhen you look 
like that?’’ Emo- 
tional actress—'‘‘Oh, 
no; I am just count- 
ing the receipts in 
the gallery.’’ — Chi- 
cago Rambler. 


CHILLED TO THE 
BoNE.—A man in 
Illinois went to Bos- 
ton to see his cousin, 
a beautiful—yes, sir, 
I said beautiful; 
Beautiful with a big 
B. What of it?—a 
Beautiful Girl Grad- 
uate — and has since 
been confined to his 
bed with jumping toothache and malignant neural- 
gia. How he caught such a terrible cold in his face 
he cannot tell, but it is surmised that he kissed his 
cousin good-by.— Burdette in Brooklyn Eagle. 


“*See here,’’ he said to his clerk, ‘‘I don’t mind 
letting you off a day now and then to attend your 
grandfather’s funeral, but I think you ought to have 
the courtesy to send a few of the fish around to my 
house.’’ 


exerts over the goose. 


The Heppner (Ore.) Gazette thus expresses the feel- 
ings of some folks after a camping out trip. ‘‘ When 


a plain American citizen comes in from a rough trip | 


in the rough mountains, where he has had no vege- 
tables for a month, he fally realizes that a plain 
boiled potato is the noblest work of God.”’ 


Little Johnny Fizzletop has the habit of waking 


up in the middle of the night and demanding some- | 


thing to eat. At last his muther said to him: 

“*Look here Johnny, I never want to eat anything 
in the night.’’ 

** Well, I don’t think I’d care much to eat anything, 


either, in the night if I kept all my teeth in a mug of | 


water.’’ — Texas Siftings 





ScIENTIFIC.—Brown wonders what strange influence it is that he 
Decides to relate the experience to his 
brothers of the Soicety for Psychical Research.— Life. 


ALWAYS EQuaL 
TO THE OCCASION. 
— Host (something 
of a musician, who 
is entertaining 
a Kentucky friend 
at dinner)—‘‘Would 
you like a sonata be- 
fore dinner, col- 
onel?’’ 

The colonel— 
‘*Well,I don’t mind. 
I had two on my way 
here, but I guess I 
can stand another.’’ 
— New York Times. 


Judge—“The 
matter is that the 
rotten thing is full 
of moths, you mis- 
erable —’”’ 

“Mots! do you 
say?’’ indignantly 
interrupted the deal- 
er. ‘‘Mots? Vat 
you egspect to vind 
in a seven-tollar 
overgoat? Hum- 
ming pirds?’’— 
Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


‘* Were you a bull 
or a bear?’’ asked 

‘* Neither,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘I was an ass.’’ —Auburnian. 


an acquaintance of a speculator. 


leper has been working in a laundry in that city for 
aweek. Do they expect the poor wretch to stand on 
the street corners and be a dime museum for noth- 
ing ? 


CoUNTRY PAPER: Young man, it is the girl who 
will pass an ice cream saloon without looking in who 
will make you a good wife. 

Yes, but who wants a blind person continually 
under foot. 


| THE Chicago papers are squaking because a Chinese 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Asa stranger was about to register at an up-town 
| hotel he took off his hat, disclosing the fact that he 
| was bald asa watermelon. ‘‘ From the West?’’ said 
theclerk. The man nodded. Then the clerk pointed 
| to the guest’s bald head, and said: “ Indians?” 
‘*No,’’ replied the stranger. ‘‘ Mother-in-law?’’ 
**No.’’ “* Barber’s preventative?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Cy- 
clone?’’ ‘‘ Yes, by gosh! Pard, yer the first chap 
what ever struck it right. Let’s liquor.’?’ — New 
| York Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LA MOURE 3 
COUNTY gy, § 


FY 


Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 4 
Thrifty, Intelligent Farm- 
ers. Situatemid way be- yp 
tween the wheat belt 
of North Dakota and 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised 
with equal success. 


THE TOWN OF LA MOURE us” 


On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 


E. P. WELLS, 
Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


MONEY LOANED LONG OR SHORT TIME. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR 


Eastern Parties and Non-Residents, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON REFERENCES. 
#S. Fi. BAKER, 


1ST AVENUE SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - =- -« 





MINN. 





DURE, 


A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 


Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
Yard are all needed 





Lf ye “3% 
SS KZ and will pay at La 
= Moure. 


\ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


With Farmers, Man- 

ufacturers and Busi- 

ness men, to all of 

whom information will be 

sent by 

C. P. SMITH, 

La Moure, 

Dakota. 


JSOMN J. COUEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 


2. WW. BRVUChRART, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Str. CLoup, STEARNS CouNTY, MINNESOTA. 





COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 








